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DOWN 
air speeds 
describing an are of dull gray 


the frost - laden 
a crouched form 


through 


against a sea-blue sky; down 

and down, with arrowy flight, iike some 
huge wingless bird; down from a cliff 
of snow to a level place far below —so 
swift the flight the eye scarce compre- 
hends. . 
: It is a Norseland ski (pronounced 

shee’) runner making one of his mag- 
nificent le: aps on his. wooden snow- 
skates. It is the sensation of a lifetime 
for the timid; an experience of daily 
delight to the experienced runner. 
Twenty, thirty, fifty, seventy-five feet 
i ed, in one recorded case 
one Recuad and two—from the edge 
of the “precipe” to the landing far be- 
low. Yet there is no modicum of dan- 
ger in this giant's leap. 
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It would be hard to say how far back 
we should look in history to find the 
first ski. Ski-running has been hun- 
dreds of years a sport, and longer still a 
means of locomotion. It is the nation- 
al sport of both Norway and Sweden, 
though the particular home of ski-run- 
ning is Thelemarken, a district or prov- 
ince in Norway, located about midway 
between the North Sea and the Baltic, 
the people of which are humble but 
very intelligent. From this mountain- 
ous district have come the most famous 
runners in the great games at Chris- 
tiania. 

From the land of the North the 
Norsemen have brought to America 
the customs ot their native home, amal- 
gamating in customs and merging in 


habits as the years go by, but still 
preserving many of their distinctive 


national characteristics. When the ear- 
lier Norsemen came America-ward — 
not those who sailed with Leif Erick- 
son, but those who have been moulding 
their splendid citizenship in America in 
recent decades of our century —they 
brought with them a strong love for 
their national sport. But it was not 
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until a single decade or so ago that any 
concerted action was taken toward pre- 
serving the sport among the sons of 
Scandinavia and popularizing it among 
the Americans. 

The material necessary for ski-run- 
ning is very simple, very durable, very 
inexpensive. The runners are plain 
affairs of hard pine or ash—pine gener- 
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ally, the springy, hard-fibered Norway 
pine making the best, though there is 
a kind of oak which gives smoothness 
and strength combined with the need- 
ful elastécity. The runners are from 
six to etght feet in length for adults, 
those of men being a little longer and 
wider than those used by women; for 
both sexes can and do use the skis. 
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There is a shallow groove in the 
middle of the ski, about an eighth of an 
inch deep and a half inch wide. This 


forms a slender ridge in the snow and 
prevents slipping. Over the ski midway 
is a strap or laced thong, of rawhide 
in some cases; a strong withe made of 
some flexible twig or branch answers 
the purpose. 


It comes over the ball 





FLIGHT.” (. 3739.) 

of the foot, and in most cases is the only 
fastening. Some runners preter, 
addition to this, a strap bound aroun¢ 
the heel. This is found to be a rather 
dangerous thing, as there are cases 
where a runner’s ankle has_ been 
broken by not being able to extricate 
his foot when thrown. The ski turns 
up slightly at the forward end, The 
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propelling and steering stick, or “stav,” 
as the Scandinavians call it, is of strong 
wood sharpened at one end. About six 
inches from the sharpened end in many 
cases there is a ball, so to call it, which 
keeps the stav from penetrating the 
snow too tar. 

The costume is as elaborate and ex- 
pensive or modest as the wearer may 
wish. It is very similar to the cos- 
tume worn by the snowshoers of Amer- 
ica and Canada. There is a long coat 
or frock reaching midway to the knees, 
belted in at the waist. The feet are 
clad in whatever the wearer chooses, 
warmth without clumsiness being the 
essential. There are knee-breeches and 
high, coarse woolen stockings. The 
toque in this country is often similar to 
those of the tobogganers and snow- 
shoers: a close-fitting, knit, visorless cap 
with long end and tassel—identical in 
shape with the Neapolitan caps that 
mark the Southland fishermen. In 
color there is infinite variety ; the ski- 
runner may emulate and imitate the 
rainbow if he chooses. There is one 
thing more absolutely necessary, and 
that is snow. 

Ski-running may be roughly divided 
into two classes: First, that which is in 
asense commercial—the using of the skis 
as a means of locomotion in portions of 
the country and at periods of the year 
when it is impossible to travel other- 
wise ; second, that which pertains to the 
sport alone. 

Of the first itis but necessary to speak 
briefly. It may be noted, however, that 
in many of the mountainous portions of 
northern Scandinavia during the long 
cold winter when the snow is deeply 
piled, the skis play a most important part 
in the problem of locomotion. Where 
no horse, be he iron, or flesh and blood, 
can travel, the ski-runner, on his slender 
supports, passes up and down the land, 
going to market, making neighborly 
visits, attending church. His wife or 
his sweetheart is not barred either, 
and sometimes, if it be the former, she 
may be seen with snug-wrapped baby 
swung a-shoulder, accompanying her 
husband on his trip. Far to the north 
the Laplanders have utilized the skis. 
They dress their pine runners, which 
are somewhat wider and shorter than 
the Norwegian ones, in the skin of the 
seal, with the hair left on. When the 
runner is about to ascend a hill the hair 








on the under side of the runner being 
reversed from its natural “lay,” sticks 
in the snow, and the Lapp is enabled 
to keep his footing and advance. 

There is another important use to 
which the skis are put. There are 
whole companies, possibly regiments, of 
the Norwegian militia with ski equip- 
ment. These men are trained in the 
ordinary use of the skis and are also 
given abundant practice in maneuver- 
ing. In the national military school 
the cadets are trained in ski-running. 
They present a most beautiful sight 
when they appear in public, in their 
gay, fine-fitting uniforms, executing 
maneuvers with the precision of vet- 
erans, mayhap before the king. 

In a strict commercial sense, the ski 
has entered the new world, and several 
years ago the pioneer mail-carrier in 
the fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains 
might occasionally be seen going his 
perilous journey on the safe, sure skis. 
The South American people, too, have 
recognized the importance of this means 
of mountain locomotion, and several of 
the governments in that far land have 
imported Norwegian ski-runners to do 
prospecting, to survey, and to act as 
scouts in time of war. Great as is Dr. 
Frithjof Nansen, the Norwegian Arctic 
explorer, he must own much of the suc- 
cess attendant upon his splendid trans- 
Greenlandic trip to the stanch skis which 
enabled him to cross the inland ice-field 
from coast to coast. 

Those who are obliged to make long 
journeys on their skis through sparsely 
settled regions where food stations are 
far apart and lodging-houses unheard- 
of luxuries, carry with them what are 
known as sleeping- bags. They are 
made of thick-furred skins, large enough 
to incase the whole body. Overtaken 
by night or storm, the ski-runner pulls 
on his sleeping-bag, draws in the head- 
part until he has just a breathing space, 


‘and sleeps snug in his warm nest till 


the short, gray day comes struggling up 
through the northern night. 

One historic incident connected with 
the ski is treasured by every ski-runner 
on either side of the ocean. 

Many centuries ago when Norway 
was inthe midst of internal discord, and 
Haakon Haakonson, the child-king, was 
but two years of age, it was noised 
abroad that some of the fighting foes 
were bound to put the little one to 
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death. Hearing this, stanch supporters 
of the baby monarch devised a plan for 
relief. Two stalwart vikings — or, to 
give them their specially distinctive 
name. two birkebeinerne, so calied from 
the birch-bark which poverty compelled 
them to bind upon their feet and legs 
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for covering—took the young king and 
carried him on their skis over the mount- 
ains across the lower half of Norway. 
They took the child to a place of safety, 
and for several years he was protect- 
ed by them, much of the time getting 
barely enough food to sustain life. The 
story is told that for days the little child 
and his hunted preservers were obliged 
to live upon snow water. But the king 
conquered all obstacles, and at the age 
of thirteen, in the year 1217, he as- 
cended the throne and ruled over half 
a century. This incident is fastened 
strongly in the minds of Norsemen, 
and is vividly portrayed in the master- 
piece of Bergslien, one of the greatest 
painters of Norway. 
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The second class of ski-runners, those 
who engage in the sport for the sake of 
the sport, are very numerous in Scan- 
dinavia. They are also rapidly growing 
in number in the northland region of 
America, 

In the autumn of 1881 Mr. Carl 
Ilstrup, a prominent young Scandina- 
vian much interested in athletic sports, 
organized the first ski club in America, 
Mr. Llstrup became the first president 
of the club. It is called “ The Minne- 
apolis Ski Club,” and has been in con- 
tinuous organization since it was found- 
ed. Itnuimbers about eighty members, 
all of whom are enthusiasts. To Mr. 
Ilstrup it may be said, however, with- 
out any disparagement of the efforts of 
others, belongs most credit for the pres- 
ervation and propagation of the sport. 
He has worked hard to excite and main- 
tain interest not only among his own 
countrymen, but among Americans. 

The sport has spread to other towns 
and cities in the Northwest, and there 
are now clubs in St. Paul, Minn.; Still- 
water, Minn.; Albert Lea, Minn.; Hud- 
son, Wis.; Eau Claire, Wis.; Red Wing, 
Minn.; Ishpeming, Mich., and at vari- 
ous other Northwestern points. Two 
years ago it was decided to organize a 
national association. It was formed in 
Minneapolis, and Mr, Ilstrup became its 
first president. It is called “The Ski 
Association of the Northwest.” The 
officers of the association now are: 

President, C. H. Boxrud, Red Wing, Minn.; 
vice-president, C. A. Dahl, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
secretary and treasurer, Charles O. Huntress, 
Minneapolis. 

Executive Committee: A. Backe, Stillwater, 
Minn.; John Nelson, Red Wing, Minn.; 
Andrew Steraas, Eau Claire, Wis.; Christian 
Iistrup, Minneapolis ; Nels Clifton, Ishpeming, 
Mich. 

Tourneys are held at each national 
meeting. Sometimes the snow fails at 
the appointed time, but a Northwest 
winter can generally be depended upon. 
When the snow fails, the skiman’s heart 
is sad; when it covers all the land, no 
matter how deep, he springs to his run- 
ners. The winter of 1890-1 proved too 
warm in the Northwest for much active 
work by the national association. But 
once a skiman always a skiman, and so 
no interference of the elements ever 
dampens ardor. 

Let us suppose for the moment that 
a tourney is about to begin. The ski- 
runners have assembled, and with them, 
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as a matter of course, many interested 
and expectant spectators. Thecustom- 
ary judges and referee are appointed, 
having for rules to guide them the 
special rules of the association—each 
organization having rules_ specially 
adapted to its own environments. 

There are two main events on the 
card for every ski tourney: the jump 
and the long-distance run. This long- 
distance run is most interesting. An 
irregular course is laid out for a given 
distance, say two or three miles, the 
more irregular and broken the country 
the better. Each runner who enters 
in any one of the various classes makes 
the long-distance run and awaits his 
competitors. Wonderful speed is shown. 
Mikkel Hemmestvedt, the champion of 
Norway and America, in a long-dis- 
tance run covered eight English miles 
in 54m. 2s., while his brother, Torjus, 
covered the same distance in 56m. 

It being very hard to ascend a hill on 
skis until one has had the requisite 
training, these long-distance runs in- 
clude in their course as many steep 
hills as the topography of the country 
will permit. The practiced skiman 
shows great skill in going up these 
hills; during part of the course tacking 
back and forth, like a yacht beating to 
windward. Sometimes it is 
so arranged that the long- 
distance run includes a leap 
from the precipe with its at- 
tendant run, the runner con- 
tinuing on his course after 
landing. 

In the tournament other 
events are sometimes intro- 
duced. Two skimen will 
make a given distance on 
one pair of skis, the one man 
being directly behind the 
other. This, of course, will 
be in competition with two 
others. Again, a course will 
be laid out down a steep hill, 
where a man will traverse 
the distance against time, 
balancing himself most deft- 
ly upon a single runner and 
traveling at a terrific pace. 
In deciding merit in jumping 
competitions the skiman is 
credited not only on the dis- 
tance he jumps but upon his 
Carriage, his tokens of daring, 
his appearance as he leaves 
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the precipe, as he passes swiftly through 
the air, and as he alights at the iand- 
ing. The landing is upon an incline, 
so that when the jumper touches the 
snow he may not receive the terrible 
jar which would surely come to him 
if he struck upon a level surface. 

Throughout the Northwest, while 
there are many hills, there are no 
mountains, so that it becomes neces- 
sary at most tourneys to build a slide, a 
framework of stout timbers projecting 
into the air far above the summit of 
the hill. This is coated with snow, 
thereby adding materially to the swift- 
ness of the descent. Each contestant 
has three trials at the jump. The 
judges mark the contestants on these 
three jumps, the one having the high- 
est average on the distance jumped 
and on the character and style shown 
while on his course being awarded the 
first place. 

In a general way there are three 
classes for contestants. The first class 
is for the best of experts—all those 
who have won either first or second 
prizes at two tourneys ; the second for 
all others who have reached mature 
years, and a third class composed of 
boys. Occasionally there will be a 
class devoted entirely to ladies, who 
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frequently attain great proficiency. 
Each local ski association adopts its own 
rules, selects its own prizes, and while 
acting under the general rules of the 
national organization, forms particular 
rules to suit itself. The prizes given 
are usually in the form of medais, some- 
times in money. The medals, as in 
most American sports, are held from 
year to year, until, after so many sea- 
sons holding, they become the property 
of the successful competitor. 

When a man makes the long jump 
while competing with others in the 
tourney, he must alight on his feet 
and must keep his feet until he reaches 
the bottom of the declivity. If he trips 
or falls it is marked against him. On 
the other hand, when the contestant is 
jumping against space, the distance to 
be jumped is the main thing—it makes 
no difference whether the jumper 
alights on his head or his feet. The 
unskillful skiman is likely to cut a 
most grotesque figure both in passing 
through the air and in landing at the 
end of the jump, where his long skis 
are often most curiously entangled with 
his legs, the man himself being buried 
in a mass of flying snow. 

Another very interesting event in 
some tourneys is arranged in this man- 
ner: The steepest hill in the locality 
is selected, at the base of which the con- 
testants and the crowd arrange them- 
selves. The runner starts up the hill 
at a pace which is simply marvelous, 
when the angle of the declivity is taken 
into consideration, and as he goes, he 
throws off first his toque, then his toga 
or jacket, then his vest, then, mayhap 
his mittens, a pocket handkerchief, or 
any other article of light wearing ap- 
parel which he may have about him. 
This, of course, is all done while he is 
under swift motion. Turning at the 
crest of the hill, he sees far below, may- 
hap a half mile distant, his admiring 
friends and competitors. Swift as an 
eagle he starts on his downward course, 
his speed accelerating with every rod he 
travels. While going at this wonderful 
pace he must stoop down as he reaches 
each article of wearing apparel, snatch 
it from the snow, put it on, and arrive 
at the bottom as completely clad and 
equipped as when he started. 

It is quite possible for a ski-runner 
on an ordinary trip to take a fair com- 
panion on his skis for a course up or 
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down a hill. Many clubs are composed 
of both ladies and gentlemen, and 
pleasant jaunts are made through the 
country in threes and fours or it may 
be with a score or two in the company, 

In ski-running probably greater in- 
terest centers in the high jumping, the 
“dette hoie Hop,” as the Norwegians 
call it, “ detta hoga hoppet ” in Swedish 
vernacular, than any other one depart- 
ment of this splendid sport. It needs 
trained feet and a trained eye, care and 
experience and caution and, above all, 
nerve to be asuccessful jumper. Mount- 
ed upon the long narrow pinewood skis, 
the runner pauses at the top of a high 
hill. His muscular form is sharply 
drawn upon the blue background of the 
sky. He poises himself, gives mayhap 
another tug at the fastenings of his 
slender runners. He is off down the 
hill at a terrific pace. Midway in the 
hill an embankment has been made, a 
snow-covered platform, which juts out 
from the hillside and forms the pre- 
cipe from which he is to make the leap. 
Just as he reaches the brink he crouches 
low, holds his “stav ’”’ before him in both 
clenched hands and springs, bent, into 
the air, the marked curve he gives to 
his course propelling him all the farther 
on his way. Quickly the resisting air 
must part before his great momentum 
—keen, wintry air that thrills like tin- 
gling wine. 

In Norway there are usually—espe- 
cially in mountainous regions — places 
along the hillsides where the natural 
formation of the rock affords a fine 
precipe from which the runners jump. 
The distances reached in leaps in these 
wild country places have not always 
been measured, and there are traditions 
of some most marvelous jumps. Near 
Christiania, at the town of Baerum, a 
wonderful jump was made‘about twelve 
years ago. A young boy, who was not 
old enough to enter the men’s class— 
for ski classing as to age is made very 
precise—had won the prize in his own 
class. He had outjumped all his fel- 
lows, and was eager to enter the lists 
with some of his superiors in age. But 
the rules forbade. Hepersisted. King 
Oscar was present at the tourney, and 
the boy was at last allowed to make a 
leap against all comers. There is, So 
far as I know, no record of this jump, 
but it is said that the great distance of 
105 feet was covered. 
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There have been many famous re- 
corded jumps, too, over seas, made 
by those who have contested for 
prizes in the great tournaments of 
Norway and Sweden; but it has re- 
mained for an American-Norwegian, 
Mikkel Hemmestvedt, a Thelemarken 
man, to break all official records by 
leaping, at the Red Wing, Minn., tour- 
ney, in 1890, a sheer 102 feet from pre- 
cipe to landing. Mr. Hemmestvedt also 
holds the championship of Norway. 

3ut fascinating and exhilarating as 
the jump is, it by no means comprises 
all there is in this remarkable sport. 

The runs in the Northwest are seldom 
so long from start to precipe, as in Nor- 
way or Sweden, though here they give 
ample opportunity for acquiring great 
speed. In Norway, sometimes, a three- 
mile run down a slope is made before 
the jump. This gives a pace which is 
simply cyclonic. In Norway all classes 
of people join in the sport. The large 
cities have their aristocratic ski clubs, 
with both lady and gentleman mem- 
bers; the smaller towns have their or- 
ganizations, and the hardy mountaineers 
are ever in the sport. When it comes 
to the annual tourney in a city like 
Christiania, there is the deepest inter- 
est from the King to the kitchen-maid. 
The gentlemen who have made such a 
splendid start in introducing ski-running 
in America, hope the sport may become 
as popular here as it is in their native 
land. It will certainly add to the en- 
joyment of those who learn, for it is a 
sport without a dull feature. 

A word in closing about America’s 
greatest ski-runner, Mikkel Hemmest- 
vedt, who is now the champion of Nor- 
way and America. He was born in 1863, 
on a farm in Upper Thelemarken, Nor- 
way, and he lives at present in the little 
city of Red Wing, Minn., where he, with 
his brother Torjus, isengaged as a wood- 
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carver. Torjus is also a remarkably 
fine skiman. Mikkel has been a ski-run- 
ner ever since he was old enough to 
mount a pair of the slender runners, 
In the local runs for boys in his native 
town he invariably carried off first 
honors. In1881, at the age of eighteen, 
he took part for the first time in the 
great national tournament at Christi- 
ania, in company with his brother Tor- 
jus. The latter took the King's special 
prize, while Mikkel carried off the 
special prize of the Queen. Each re- 
ceived in addition to this a liberal purse, 
Mikkel took the King’s prize in 1883, 
in 1885, and still again in 1886. On 
this last occasion he was awarded a 
magnificent gold medal. In the year 
1885 Mikkel and his brother Torjus 
were participants in the national ski 
contest in Christiania. At this time 
they performed one of the most difficult 
as well as beautiful feats known to ski 
tourneys. Hand in hand from the top 
of the great hill they came with light- 
ninglike velocity, their momentum in- 
creasing every second until at last they 
reached the precipe where, still hand 
in hand, they made a magnificent leap 
into the air, jumping a sheer sixty-five 
feet and striking the landing below 
without once breaking their hand-clasp. 

In the spring of 1886 Mikkel came to 
America. He took part in the ski tour- 
nament held in connection with the ice- 
palace festivities in St. Paul in 1887, his 
first appearance in this country, where 
he carried off first prize. Since then, 
in the different ski tournaments held 
throughout the Northwest, he has won 
eleven first and special prizes. On the 
gth day of March, 1890, Mikkel was a 
contestant at Red Wing, Minn., for the 
local club’s medal. In his third and 


last run he made the great effort of 
his life, a jump of r1oz feet by actual 
measurement. 
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A Skat 
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Par = WAVING completed 
pas ss Oe his breakfast, 
Mr. Percy Darley 
seated himself in 
an easy - chair, 
facing the cheer- 
ful grate-fire of 
ruddy anthra- 
cite, placed his 
toes upon the 
fender, and relapsed into a thoughtful 
contemplation of Leonard’s letter. 

“You had best come, my dear boy,” 
said the letter. “It is a sleepy little 
town—one of those idyllic Acadian 
places of which you used to rave when 
you were tired of the city and fretful 
at her ways. We can smoke our pipes 
and chat over the old days, before a fire 
in my big, old-fashioned grate. There 
is a noble stretch of clear ice here now. 
Our little river is frozen over, solid and 
safe, and the darkest prospects do not 
foreshadow another fall of snow fora 
fortnight. The sleighing is superb; 
and, as Madeline Bridges says, ‘the 
nights are splendid.’ Pack up your 
traps and come.” 

The invitation was an alluring one, 
thought Darley. His head ached, and 
his heart was sick of the everlasting 
round of parties and calls and suppers. 
What a vision of beatific rest that idea 
of a chat over old times! Ah, dear old 
times of childhood and youth, when our 
tears are as ephemeral as our spend- 
thrift dimes ! 

There seemed to be only one rational 
preclusion—to wit, Miss Charteris. Not 
that he thought Miss Charteris would 
personally object to his absence, but, 
rather, that Ze had an objection to leav- 
ing Miss Charteris. Miss Charteris was 
an heiress, and a handsome woman ; to 
be brief, Miss Charteris being rich, and 
our friend Darley having the millstone 
of debt about his neck, he had deter- 
mined, if possible, to wed her. If he 
went away, however, at this period of 
his acquaintance, when the heiress and 
he were becoming fast friends, some one 
else would doubtless step into the easy 
shoes of attention. 





CHARTERIS? 
ING IDYL. 
ROGERS. 


So Darley went down into the city 
and telegraphed his friend Leonard that 
he would be in Dutton on the evening 
train. He thought he should like to see 
Miss Charteris, however, before going. 
He walked back slowly along a particu- 
larly favorite drive of hers, and pres- 
ently met this young lady with her styl- 
ish little turn-out, looking very radiant 
and happy on this bright winter morn- 
ing. 

There was some one with her—a fact 
Darley noticed with no great feeling of 
pleasure. It was not a strange thing ; 
but, following the course of things as 
they had been for the past few weeks, it 
should have been Darley himself. This 
morning it was a sallow, dark young 
man whom Darley did not remember 
having seen before. 

Darley explained that he was about 
to leave town for a few weeks, as soon 
as Miss Charteris had drawn up along- 
side the pavement to wish him good- 
morning. Then she introduced him 
to her companion. “A very old friend 
—Mr. Severance—just arrived from 
Australia.” 

“Dear old Dutton!” said Miss Char- 
teris, looking reminiscent. ‘“ You must 
not break any trusting hearts down 
there, Mr. Darley; for the Dutton maids 
are not only lovely, but proverbially 
trusting.” 

“You know Dutton, then?” Darley 
answered, surprised. 

“Oh, yes! I have avery dear aunt in 
Dutton—oh, but you will see! I spent 
some of my happiest days there. So did 
you, I think, Lawrence.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Severance reflect- 
ively, “days almost as happy as the 
present day. Don’t you think, Mr. Dar- 
ley, that a man’s best years cluster 
round the age of ten?” 

Darley could not help agreeing to 
this. All’ men, provided their youth 
has been happy, think so. Darley said 
good-by, and walked on. 

Who was this feilow Severance? She 
called him Lawrence— Lawrence, by 
Jove! There was something in it— 
rather! Old schoolmates, too, they had 
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been, and what might they not be now? 
It was more pique than disappointment 
which caused Darley to wish momen- 
tarily that he was not scheduled for 
Dutton. However, he must stand the 
hazard of the die. 

His things were soon packed ; he also 
supplied himself with a box of the 
cigars Leonard and he used to love in 
“the days that are no more,” anda copy 
of “Outinc.” And ten hours later the 
train, with a jovial roar, ran into the 
little town, where the lights gleamed 
cozily against the snowy background, 
and the sleigh-bells seemed to bid him 
a merry, musical welcome. 

A short, erect, trimly built man with 
a finely chiseled face and a brown skin 
that seemed to breathe of pine woods 
and great wide, sunlit rivers grasped 
Darley’s hand as he stepped to the plat- 
form. 

“Well, old man!” exclaimed the 
brown man, cheerily. “Awfully glad 
you’vecome! Come this way! Here we 
are, Joseph! Step in!” 

“By Jove! it zs wintry here, isn’t it?” 
said Darley, as he slid under the buffalo 
robes. ‘“ What a peerless night!” 

After supper the two men made 
themselves thoroughly comfortable in 
great leather chairs before Leonard’s 
promised fire, and smoked and chatted. 

“You look just the same, old boy,” 
said Leonard, scanning Darley carefully. 
“But the hair is a little thin in front 
there, and I think I see the growing 
spot of baldness, as Ike Marvel has it. 
Did you ever read that great book of his, 
‘A Bachelor’s Reveries?’ No? Well, 
you should. I findit sweetest company. 
Yes, you are the same old sobersides—a 
great deal deeper than you look, as the 
little boy said when he fell into the well. 
And not married yet, eh?” 

“Who, the little boy?” 

“No; you, you rogue! I should have 
thought you would have gone off long 
ago.” 

“Why?” 

“ A hard question to answer. Are we 
not always in a condition of mild wonder 
that our friends have not gone over to 
the married ranks, when we ourselves 
have not? However, from floating gos- 
sip—that tongue’s flotsam—I have heard 
that you meditate going over.” 

“Eh?” said Darley, pricking up his 
ears. 

“Why,” answered Leonard, knocking 
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the ashes out of his pipe, “ Beaw Brum- 
mel cannot pay court to a beauty with- 
out the world knowing it! I, even J, 
have heard of Miss Bella Charteris. She 
is not the sort of girl, if I may make 
so bold, that I would have imagined 
you pinning yourself to. I should have 
thought some quiet, sober, angelic little 
woman like——’”’ 

“Like who?” 

“Well, I was going to say like her 
sister,” said Leonard softly, bending his 
head over his pipe as he slowly refilled 
it. “But you do not know her sister, I 
think.” 

“Why, I did not even know Miss 
Charteris hadasister!” exclaimed Dar- 
ley in amazement. 

“No? Why, Miss Florence Charteris 
lives here—in Dutton !” 

“Miss Charteris mentioned an aunt, 
and hinted at some one else whom she 
said I would see, now that I think of it.” 

“Trony, I suppose,” said Leonard 
quietly, smiling a queer little smile. 
“Yes, Miss Charteris the second lives in 
Dutton: a quaint, gray little life, good, 
patient, and God-like. She is the sweet 
angel of Dutton. But tell me, Percy, 
are you in love with your Miss Char- 
teris?” 

“T am afraid she is not my Miss Char- 
teris,” said Darley, smiling. “And to 
be candid with you, Jack, I am not in 
love with her—for which, perhaps, I 
should be thankful. However, if Miss 
Charteris does accept me, which I think 
is highly improbable, I shall marry her 
for money.” 

Leonard shook his head. “I thought 
that was the way the wind lay,” he 
said sagaciously. “Don’t do it,” he 
added tersely, after a pause. “Take an 
old fool’s advice—don’t doit. Ithink you 
would only live to regret having sold 
yourself into bondage. That is what 
it would amount to in your case. You 
are not built upon rough enough lines, I 
know, not to care at having your pover- 
ty sneered at and constantly thrown in 
your face. It is a puzzle to me how any 
man with any sense of independence 
and honor can sell himself, as some 
men do; and it is beyond my under- 
standing how yow, with your fine feelings 
and high ideal of manhood, ever thought 
of such a thing.” 

This was certainly rubbing it in, Dar- 
ley thought. But, then, Leonard was 
such an exceptionally odd fellow, with 
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his one-man-in-a-million code of chiv- 
alry and his ethical eccentricities. Still, 
Darley shrunk at the castigation, be- 
cause he knew that the feelings that 
prompted it were sincere. 

“But I am terribly in debt, Jack,” he 
said, almost deprecatingly. “What is 
there left for me to do?” 

“What is there left? The opportu- 
nity to fight it out!” retorted Leonard. 
“Retrench. Ina year, or two at most, 
unless you are Hopelessly insolvent, if 
you live without the profitless pleasures 
that have brought you to this pass, 
you can come out triumphantly inde- 
pendent.” 

Darley shook his head. “Iam afraid 
I could not stand the strain, Jack,” he 
answered, almost sadly. “A fellow of 
your caliber might. How is it, by the 
way, that you yourself are still in single 
harness?” 

Leonard was silent, gazing in the 
coals with almost a melancholy air. 
“Perhaps I should not say so,” he said 
at last, “ yet you have been so frank with 
me; but I do not like the subject when 
applied to myself. However, there is 


but one answer, which is embodied in 


that one word that hangs like a pall be- 
fore the eyes of the young literary as- 
pirant—refused. I shall always be sin- 
gle, Darley. Always the same old sol- 
itary sixpence, with my rods and guns 
and dogs and books. Not bad compan- 
ions, all of them, when used well—faith- 
ful, too. Eh, Rosy?” 

The beautiful hound addressed raised 
her head and looked pathetically at her 
master, rubbing her nose in a sympa- 
thetic way against his leg. 

Darley felt deeply interested. “What 
was the trouble, old fellow?” he ven- 
tured. 

“The whole story is contained in that 
one word—refused. I never cared for 
but one woman; and she did not care 
for me—at least, not enough to marry. 
Which was, after all, the most natural 
thing in the world, I suppose. I could 
not blame her, could I, since I would 
only marry for love myself? It is not 
much of a story, is it?” 

“On the contrary, I think there is a 
great deal in it!” answered Darley, 
warmly. “I think I see that you loved 
this woman as only men with hearts 
like yours can love—once and for all.” 

“Loved her? My love has no past 
participle, Darley! I shall always love 
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her! I shall always think her the sweet- 
est woman in the world, and the best? 
There is no other like her—God bless 
her! But you are sleepy, old fellow; 
and even Rosy is yawning and thinks it 
is time all decent people went to bed. 
Let us have one of the old-time horns, 
one of those old camp-fire nips—and 
then to bed. To-morrow you shall see 
our little town. By the way, did you 
bring your skates?” 

“Skates! I haven’t seen one for five 
years.” 

“Never mind. I have a dozen pairs, 
and I dare say we can fit you. Do you 
curl? No? Well, you shall learn. We 
have the finest rink within a hundred 
miles. Here’s your room, old fellow! 
Good-night, and rosy dreams and slum- 
bers bright, as Sir Walter says.” 

The days passed happily for Darley. 
The ice was perfect; and though he had 
not skated for years, his old power over 
the art came swiftly back. The river 
was one glaring, narrow, indefinite sheet 
of incomparable ice. Then there was 
the curling-rink, of which Leonard was 
an ardent devotee. It is a quiet, satisfy- 
ing sport, this “roaring” game, and has 
peculiar charms for the man who has 
turned forty. The snow-bird shooting 
was good, too, out in the broad white 
fields beyond the town. And one glit- 
tering night the pair drove out into the 
country, and went on a hunt after some 
depredatory foxes with some farmers. 
They did not get the foxes; but they 
had a jolly supper at the farm-house, 
and an eight-hand reel in the kitchen, 
which Darley thoroughly enjoyed— 
more, he affirmed to his black-eyed 
partner, than any ball in the city he 
had ever attended. 

One morning, Leonard having some 
business to detain him, Darley went off 
alone for the customary spin down the 
river. Skating out of the town and 
away past the white fields and the farm- 
houses, he presently espied a smail 
feminine figure ahead of him, gliding 
quietly along. Suddenly the figure 
tripped and fell. One skate had come 
off and flew out to the center of the ice. 

Darley sped to the rescue. The little 
figure in gray made a futile attempt to 
rise. 

“ Are you hurt?” exclaimed the res- 
cuer as he wheeled to a short stop. 

The lady looked up, and Darley saw 
the likeness in an instant. It was the 
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other Miss Charteris—not at all like his 
acquaintance of the city. A rather pale, 
patient little face, with quiet gray eyes 
set far apart; a plain face, Darley said 
tohimself. But on second thought he 
decided that it was not. 

“T am afraid I have hurt my ankle,” 
said this little woman in answer to 
Darley’s inquiry. “Itried tostand up, 
but I got atwinge that told me something 
was wrong.” 

“Let me help you. Which foot is it?” 

“This one,” indicating the foot minus 
the skate. 

Darley lifted her up. “Now you 
keep the injvred member off the ice,” 
he said, “ and [ willskate you to shore.” 

“Tt was all my fault,” said the pa- 
tient, as Darley knelt down and re- 
moved the remaining skate. “I would 
put on these old-fashioned things just 
because the blades are splendid.” 

Darley secured the refractory skate 
and removed his own. Then he asked 
how the ankle felt. 

Miss Charteris attempted to stand 
upon both feet, but sat down upon the 
bank instantly. 

“Tt does hurt,” she said, as if unwill- 
ing to admit the painful fact. She 
looked at Darley almost appealingly, 
then about her. Thenearest house was 
aquarter of a mile away. Finally she 
looked back at Darley, with an expres- 
sion that seemed to say, What are we 
going to do now, I wonder ? 

Darley made up his mind quickly. 
He always did when a woman was in 
the question. “You can’t walk,” he 
said; “I shall have to carry you.” 

Miss Charteris’ pale cheeks assumed 
a rapid flush. “I can walk,” she said, 
hastily, 

“Very well,” said Darley, gently. 
“Take my arm.” 

A few painful steps proved to Miss 
Charteris that she cou/d walk, at the ex- 
pense of excruciating agony. So, being 
a sensible little soul, she stopped. 

“You see, it is impossible,” said her 
knight. “You will have to let me car- 
ty you, Miss Charteris. I beg your 
pardon for not introducing myself. I 
am Mr. Percy Darley, a guest at Mr. 
John Leonard’s.” 

“IT knew you were Mr. Darley, but I 
don’t see how you knew that Iwas Miss 
Charteris,” said that young lady, look- 
ne i ia and quite forgetting her 
ankle, 
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“T have the pleasure of knowing your 
sister, and I recognized the likeness,” 
answered Darley, truthfully. “ Now, 
will you allow me? Or I am afraid I 
shall have to take the law into my own 
hands.” 

“T am not the law,” retorted Miss 
Charteris, attempting to proceed. 

“The very reason that I should be- 
come the law,” answered Darley, laugh- 
ing. 
“T think I can hop,” said the girl, des- 
perately. She did so for a few yards, 
and then came to a last halt. Hopping 
through deep snow proved rather heavy 
exercise. 

“T am afraid you will have to carry 
me,” she said in a tone of surrender. . 

Darley picked her up. She was no 
weight, this little gray thing, and Dar- 
ley was an athletic young man. Despite 
the snow, it did not take him long to 
reach the farm-house. 

The farmer’s wife was a kind soul, 
and knew Miss Charteris. She also 
knew a sprain, she said, when she saw 
one; and Miss Charteris’ ankle was 
sprained. So, while the injured mem- 
ber was being attended to by the deft 
hand of the farmer’s wife, Darley posted 
off to the town for Miss Charteris’ aunt’s 
sleigh, the farmer being absent with his 
own. 

Darley secured the sleigh, drove back 
to the farm-house, and his charge, her 
ankle warmly and carefully wrapped 
up, was placed in the cutter and driven 
home. The family doctor had already 
arrived, and Darley took his leave. 

“May I call and see how you are get- 
ing on?” he ventured as he said good-by. 

“T shall be happy if you will,” said 
Miss Charteris. But the gray eyes 
seemed to say to Darley, Could you 
think of not doing so? 

“T am afraid you are in love, or on 
the way,” said this young man to him- 
self as he walked briskly to his friend’s 
house. “In love, young fellow, and with 
a real woman, not a woman of the world, 
but a genuine sweet woman, one worth 
the loving.” 

He related the story as simply as he 
could to Leonard, and the latter listened 
quietly. But Darley did not observe 
the odd look in his friend’s eyes during 
the narration, nor did he guess that 
Leonard was saying to himself, Ah! 
my young friend, and have you, too, 
falien at the first shaft? 
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“Shall we go round to the rink?” 
suggested Leonard the following even- 
ing, after dinner, as they sat over their 
pipes. 

“T think I will stroll round and see 
how Miss Charteris is,” said Darley, 
smoking furiously. “I will call in at 
the rink afterward, eh?” 

“Very well, old fellow,” was all Leon- 
ard said. 

Darley found Miss Charteris’ ankle 
improved. The doctor had pronounced 
it a severe sprain, had prescribed some 
wonderful liniment, and had alleviated 
the pain. 

“But I shall not be able to be out 
again for three weeks,” said the invalid, 
plaintively, on the occasion of a second 
visit of anxious inquiry. “It istoo bad; 
for I think open-air skating the most 
exhilarating of all sport! It always 
seems to lift me up.” 

“Tt didn’t seem to lift you up yester- 
day,” suggested Darley. 

“No, indeed. I have thought since 
that I should be very grateful to you, 
because, if you had not happened along, 
I am sure I don’t know what I should 
have done.” 

“Don’t talk like that, please,” said 
Darley, gravely. It is wonderful the 
aversion a young man has to being 
thanked in a case of this sort—at least, 
his profession of dislike. “I cannot 
tell you how unfortunate I regard the 
doctor’s mandate,” said Darley after 
one of those awkward pauses between 
two young people who fancy, on a short 
acquaintance, that they have a tender 
regard for each other. “On your own 
account, of course, because I can 
understand how you feel over losing 
such a chance as the present ice affords ; 
but chiefly, I am selfish enough to say, 
on my own behalf, because by the time 
you are able to skate again, even if 
the ice is still good, my visit will have 
come to an end; and I had been hoping, 
presumptuously enough, I know, to see 
you often.” 

“Will it be really imperative for you 
to return so soon?” said Miss Charteris, 
working rapidly at the woolen hood on 
which she was engaged. 

“T am afraid so,” answered Darley, 
with something very like a sigh. “I 
could not infringe on too much of 
Leonard’s time “ 

“Ah! it is not the city which calls, 
then?” 
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“No, it is not the city,” answered 
Darley, laughing, and being angrily 
conscious that he was flushing. “But 
Jack is such a dear good fellow, that I 
know he would not dream of sending 
me away.” 

Miss Charteris’ eyes were on her 
work, and she plied her fingers rapidly. 

“Do you know Leonard very well, 
Miss Charteris?” continued Darley, as 
the girl did not venture a remark. 

“Oh, yes!” The tone might have 
suggested that Miss Charteris was agi- 
tated ; but Darley went on, radiant and 
sublimely ignorant. 

“He is a grand fellow—the one man 
in the world that I would fall down 
and worship! I think Shakespeare must 
have had him in his vaticinal eye when 
he put those perfect words, that im- 
mortal eulogy, in the mouth of Antony: 
‘His life was gentle ; and the elements 
so mixed in him that Nature might 
stand up and say to all the world, ¢hzs 
was aman!’” 

The maid came in and asked if she 
should light the lamps. 

“Not just yet. I prefer this twilight. 
Do you, Mr. Darley?” 

“Very much—for itself. It is very 
satisfying and soothing, and always 
seems to me like a benediction. But it 
is very bad for your eyes, and very soon 
I shall be only able to half see your 
face.” 

“Which will be very good for your 
eyes. Well, I have done work for to- 
day.” Miss Charteris laid the hood 
away, which Darley had been regarding 
curiously, and folded her hands in her 
lap. The action and the moment made 
Darley think of the “Angelus ;” the 
“Angelus ” made him think that it was 
getting late, and that made him think 
that it was time to go. The lamps, he 
said, had come round, and 

“No, sit down, unless you really want 
to go,” said Miss Charteris. She was re- 
markably frank, this young lady. “ The 
lamps have not come round; and, on 
the contrary, I think that my disin- 
clination for them should be taken as 
proof that I do not think it is time for 
you to go. Besides, the days are cruelly 
short now.” 

“TI find them so,” answered Darley, 
softly. “Leonard is making everything 
so comfortable for me that I do not 
know what I shall feel like when the 
curtain has rung down. It will seem 
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like awaking suddenly from dreamland 
to cold earth again. Iam sure I shall 
feel like one of those mountains falling 
into the sea of dullness that Poe de- 
scribes : ‘Mountains toppling evermore 
into seas without a shore.’”’ 

“You seem a great admirer of Mr. 
Leonard,” ventured Miss Charteris. 
There was just the slightest suspicion of 
jealousy in her tone, which Darley did 
not notice. Was it because he had in- 
advertently attributed his loneliness at 
leaving to his friend’s kindness, and not 
paid her that little tribute of homage 
which women love? But who knoweth 
the heart of woman? Darley longed to 
tell her why he should feel lonely when 
he came to say good-by ; but he did not 
wish to garnish such a declaration with 
quotations from poets. Let a man 
speak from the inspiration of the mo- 
ment when he tells his love, or hints at 
it. 

“Admirer!” he echoed, in reply to 
Miss Charteris’ remark. “It is more 
than that. Just think! We were in- 
separable for years. I wish we had 
remained so. No one who knows Jack 
Leonard as I have known him could 
help thinking him a perfect man, noble 
and generous, as he is!” 

“We are one in that opinion,” an- 
swered Miss Charteris, quietly. “ And, 
next to esteeming a noble man, I can 
esteem his friend who can speak so un- 
selfishly and sincerely of him, as you 
have done.” 

Darley felt touched—not so much at 
the words, but at the way in which they 
were spoken, gently, deeply, as if breath- 
ing of sincereness. But he did not dis- 
tinguish anything beyond that in the 
grave eulogy to Leonard and himself. 

_ At length the lights “ad to be brought 
in, and Darley rose to go. 

“You said you felt it unfortunate that 
I should be unable to skate, because 
you had been hoping to see me often,” 
said Miss Charteris. She was conscious 
of a slight flush, but she went bravely 
on. In certain circumstances a woman 
has to be what prudes call bold. “Did 
you mean it?” 

“How could you doubt that I meant 
it? Icertainly did mean it.” Darley 
was a little confused by this frankness. 
All true women must be coquettes in 
some degree, was Darley’s creed. But 
Miss Charteris was hardly a coquette 
even in a slight degree, he thought. It 
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was not frivolousness that prompted her 
to speak in this way. 

“ Because, if you meant it,” continued 
this charming young person, “I shall be 
glad if you will come and see me as often 
as you like, if you will not find it dull.” 

Miss Spooner, Miss Charteris’ aunt, 
came in at this moment and spoiled the 
eloquent look of reproach that Darley 
gave her niece. 

“Did you ever see such a girl!” ex- 
claimed Miss Spooner in her high but 
pleasant voice. Miss Spooner’s speech 
was emphatic, and endowed with real- 
ism. Darley felt like saying that he 
never had, indeed. “/ never did! Go- 
ing into mourning, I believe, because 
she can’t go out and break another ankle! 
You wouldn’t catch me on that ice! I 
saw it to-day from the bridge—horrible, 
shiny, treacherous stuff! Not going al- 
ready, Mr. Darley? Better stop to tea.” 

Darley said he could not stop to tea 
that evening; which meant that he 
could some other evening, of course, and 
would be unspeakably happy to do so. 
All of which Miss Spooner understood ; 
and so she extended her hospitality to 
him for the next evening. 


* * * * * 


“Do you know, Percy, I believe you 
are going to marry Miss Charteris,” said 
Leonard, quietly, one evening. “Our 
Miss Charteris, I mean.” 

“What makes you say so?” 

“T believe you are in love with her; 
in fact, I know you are. AndI hope you 
will. Nothing could make me happier.” 

Darley looked the satisfaction he could 
not speak at this little speech. 

“Tam in love with her. But I am 
not good enough for her,” he said, hum- 
bly. “Ihave been a worthless beggar 
all these years , 

“You can prove your worth,” said 
Leonard, warmly. “And you must, if 
you marry Florence Charteris. I know 
you are not worthless ; but you must let 
the good come to the surface.” 

“T shall work,” answered Darley, 
earnestly. “I begin to feel now the ap- 
proving glow that comes to a man when 
he anticipates marrying a woman he 
loves. But why should I anticipate? 
I have not the slightest reason to be- 
lieve that Miss Charteris cares a jot for 
me!” 

“Ts that true, Percy?” questioned 
Leonard, sharply. 
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Darley did not know whether it was 
true or not. He did not like to be san- 
guine, he said. No; he had no reason 
to think Miss Charteris cared whether 
he went back to town to-morrow. Not 
an item of which Leonard believed. 

“T hope earnestly you will win her,” 
he said again. “But you will have to 
retrench. Florence Charteris is as poor 
as a church mouse.” 

“T am heartily glad of it,” said Dar- 
ley, warmly. “I shall be the man I 
have never yet been if I win her.” 

“Well, you will win her,” said Leon- 
ard. “I feel it in my bones.” 

So the days went round; and each 
one found Darley at Miss Spooner’s. 
Even little Dutton had begun to watch 
with interest the outcome of this quiet 
wooing of the little lady whom all the 
town loved. The evolutions of ac- 
quaintance had merged rapidly into the 
sweeter plane of an almost wordless 
courtship; but as yet Darley had not 
ventured tospeak. He felt fearful lest 
his dream should be dispelled ; and yet, 
though he was not a vain man, he felt 
that this lovable little woman cared for 


him. He could not go back to town and 
leave his love unspoken, however ; be- 
cause if he had done so this little story 


would not have been written. And at 
length came the day when he felt that 
his visit had been prolonged beyond the 
limits that even close friendship allows. 

“T am going away to-morrow,” he 
said on this eventful afternoon. It was 
just such an afternoon as that first one 
which he had spent there. It was grow- 
ing dusk; and through the window they 
could see the red lights of home, those 
terrestrial apostles of Hesperus, punctu- 
ating the white landscape. 

“T am going away to-morrow,” re- 
peated Darley. Miss Charteris said 
nothing, but gazed out of the window. 

“Why don’t you say something?” he 
burst out. “Have you nothing to say?” 

“What should I say? Do you want 
me to say good-by? Is it such a sweet 
word, then, that you are anxious that I 
should say it now?” 

Darley knelt beside the little dusky 
figure in the rocker. How sweet ‘t is 
to have the woman you love speak to 
you like this, and to hear her voice 
tremble, and to feel that she cares for 
you! 

“No, I don’t want you to say good- 
by,” he said, very gently. “I want 
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you to tell me not to go. Can’t you see 
that the thought of leaving you has 
been like the thought of eternal dark- 
ness to me? I love you, and I want 
you for my own, always, that I may 
never know the bitterness of good-by !” 

Miss Charteris turned her head, and 
Darley saw that the gray eyes he loved 
so well were wet. She put out one little 
wnite hand till it rested on his. 

“Stay !” she whispered. 

After a while, when the lamps—those 
horribly real and unromantic things— 
were brought in, they talked of other 
matters. But both seemed very happy, 
and ready to talk -of anything. Even 
the mysterious hood, which was now 
completed, came in for a share of atten- 
tion, and the inquisitive Darley learned 
that it was for a “poor old soul,” as 
Miss Charteris expressed it, who lived 
in a wretched little shanty with a 
worthless grandson, at the other end of 
the town. By-and-by Miss Charteris 
said : 

“T have some news for you. 
was married yesterday. 
to whom ?” 

“ No, I cannot,” answered Darley, al- 
most breathlessly. Bella was the Miss 
Charteris of the city. He did not know 
whether to feel glad or indifferent, but 
he was free of the gentlest touch of 
spleen. A woman will be conscious of 
a twinge of pique when she hears that 
a man with whom she has had some 
little love affair has married some one 
else. But Darley was not conscious of 
any such sensation. 

“It was very quiet,” continued Miss 
Charteris. “ At least, I gather so from 
the paper which tells me of it. Bella 
never writes me, and not even on this 
occasion has she done so. However, 
she is now Mrs. Lawrence Severance.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Darley in a superior 
tone, which testified that he knew some- 
thing about it. Then he mentioned 
having met Severance. He had not 
said anything of the occurrence before, 
not caring for Miss Charteris of the city 
as a subject of conversation with her 
sister, for reasons best known to himself. 

“There is quite a little story about it, 
you know,” continued Miss Florence.”’ 

“ Lawrence, you know, and Bella have 
been lovers ever since they were so 
high, and Bella was Aunt Mary Spoon- 
er’s favorite. When Aunt Mary died 
she left a great deal of money for Bella 
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when she should come of age, stipulat- 
ing, however, that Bella should have 
only a certain allowance till she was 
beyond a marriageable age.” 

“ And, pray, what age is that ?” asked 
Darley, laughing. 

“T-should not have cared to ask Aunt 
Mary that question. The reason was 
that Lawrence was the son of an old 
sweetheart of Aunt Mary’s, who had 
jilted her without any mercy ; and so the 
sins of the father were visited upon the 
head of the son. ‘Marry Lawrence, my 
dear,’ says Aunt Mary, ‘if you like, but 
you don’t have my money. Florence 
shall have it the day you marry Law- 
rence Severance.’” 

Darley startedasifstung. “Eh?” he 
exclaimed, “I don’t understand!” 

“Then listen. ‘Oh, ho!’ quoth Law- 
rence, when he grew up and understood 
the story. ‘So that is the way of love, 
is it? Well, there are more fortunes 
than Aunt Mary’s in the world.’ And 
away went Lawrence, nothing daunted, 
to win—what I hear he has won—double 
the fortune that Bella, in marrying him, 
hands over to me.” 

“Then you mean to say that this— 
money comes to you ; that youarea rich 
woman, in fact?” Darley’s tone was al- 
most bitter. 

“Yes!” answered Miss Florence, 
gleefully, and clapping her little hands. 
“ Aren’t you glad?” 

“Glad? I hate it!” 

“Hate it?” 

“Yes, hate it! I was glorying in the 
fact that if I won you I would marry a 
poor woman. Now—” Darley did not 
finish his sentence. 

“You must not talk like that,” said 
Miss Florence with some asperity. “It 
is very wrong, and it hurts me, although 
I know I should be pleased. But I 
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know you love me for all that. Money 
is a very good thing—God’s gift in the 
hands of those who use it well. There 
is a great deal of good that we can dc 
with Aunt Mary’s money. She was 
very good herself to the poor, despite 
her unnatural dislike for Lawrence 
Severance; and I should like her to 
know that her mantle had fallen on 
worthy shoulders. You and I shall use 
this money to a great purpose.” 

“But you don’t know what a happy 
thing it has been to me, this thought of 
winning you and proving my love by 
earnest work !” 

“And need that resolve be dissi- 
pated?” said Miss Florence, gravely. 
“You shall do that. There is a great 
deal of work to be done.” 


ok * * * * 


Leonard met Darley on his return, 
and drew him into the light. 

“T have won her, Jack!” said the 
younger man, grasping his friend’s 
hand. “The sweetest and the noblest 
woman God ever made!” 

“T see it in your face,” said Leonard, 
huskily. Even Darley could not fail to 
notice the change in his friend's voice. 

“What is the matter, old man?” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ You ‘* 

“ Nothing, nothing, my boy,” Leonard 
answered quickly. “But promise me 
one thing: that you will make her a 
noble husband, always—always!” 

Then Darley understood. 

“Dear old Jack!” he said tenderly. 
“What a fool I have been! Can you 
forgive me?” 

“There is nothing to forgive, my boy 
—nothing. But you must always be 
good to her. But never get angry be- 
cause another man besides yourself 
worships your wife.” 
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S might naturally 
have occurred in 
a juncture so odd 
as the present one, 
both friends at- 
tempted to speak 
simultaneously. 

“T wish to tell 
you, Maturin ~ 

“T’ve something to speak about, Lor- 
rimore 

And then they both paused, staring 
at one another. Lorrimore, whose tem- 
perament was at all times the more im- 
petuous of the two, now leaned across 
the tufted arm of his chair, and agita- 
tedly pursued : 

“What / want to say, Maturin, is 
something that I'm only too afraid— 
you'll hate and despise me for when 
you've heard it.” 

“Why, Lorry, my 

““Oh, Maturin, I’ve been the sorriest 
of scoundrels! One morning last month 
I—I behaved toward you with the very 
rankest villainy.” 

“Good heavens, Lorrimore !” 

“Yes—I can’t call it by any other 
name; I conscientiously can’t! And 
ever since then I’ve been deceiving you 
—ah, perhaps you'll say, when you’ve 
heard everything, that deceiving is far 
too weak a word!” 

Maturin Meade had flushed to his 
forehead and then grown pale again. 
“This — this,” he stammered, “strikes 
me like some curious dream.” 

“And well it may strike you so!” 
cried Lorrimore, totally misunderstand- 
ing. “I often fail, myself, to realize 
that I could be unprincipled enough to 
assume your name.” 

“ To—assume—my—name ?” repeated 
Maturin, in a strange voice, slowly ris- 
ing. 

“There—you'’re furious at me al- 
ready !” 

ss No, Lorrimore, not furious”. . 
Maturin dropped back into his chair, 
with blank consternation on every feat- 
ure. “I—I beg you togoon. That isall.” 

And then, with piteous precipitation, 
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Concluded. 


Lorrimore obeyed him. He told how 
Mr. and Miss Van Twiller had appeared 
in that very room, one morning, and 
mistaken him for Maturin, whom the 
servant admitting them had incorrectly 
stated to be at home. He narrated how 
it had been on the end of his tongue to 
correct this mistake, when two forceful 
agencies of temptation produced their 
speedy but restrictive effect. The first 
was Lina Gansevoort’s modest, enchant- 
ing and unique attractiveness ; the sec- 
ond was that too evident relentless and 
imposing watch-and-ward under which 
her uncle and aunt held the winsome 
little damsel at their side. 

“If ever there was love at first sight,” 
continued Lorrimore in woebegone yet 
imploring tones, “I fell a victim to it 
then! These two old Van Twillers, 
Maturin, had never really asked me if I 
—if I were you or not.” 

‘“‘ Indeed ?” fell from his hearer, neu- 
trally, while he stared at the carpet. 

“No; they had taken for granted that 
I was you. The old spinster quite rudely 
deplored the necessity of having Lina’s 
portrait painted at all, poor girl! and 
regretted that the measure should be 
compulsory because forced upon her 
guardian by a clause in her late father’s 
will. And then’the chill, metallic voice of 
the old celibate uncle chimed in, stating 
that their young niece’s life had always 
been an extremely quiet one and that 
both he and her aunt so abominated the 
new folly and flippancy of metropolitan 
codes and customs as to feel unwilling 
that Miss Lina should mingle at all in 
the rabble of upstarts who now called 
themselves New York society, until she 
should reach an age of much greater 
discretion than that which she had 
gained at present—say, thirty years, or 
thereabouts. Thirty years, Maturin— 
think of it! I looked at the dear girl’s 
face, infantile and yet virginal, with its 
pink upper lip like a curl in the petal of 
a tea-rose, its tender mutinies of gold- 
en curls at brow and temples, and its 
blue, silver-tinted eyes, that somehow 
(absurdly enough, you may decide) made 
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me think of two bars from the Evening 
Star song in “ Tannhduser.” I marked 
her flexible and graceful figure, which 
the unmodish garb those two dragons 
had clothed her with was powerless to 
hide, and I said to myself that here was 
a youthful martyr to the merciless rigors 
of provincial caste. All this flashed 
through me, Maturin, in a few brief 
moments. And meanwhile those meek, 
magnetic eyes appealed to me with a 
potency no eloquence of my own could 
describe. I realized that here was the 
one woman I could love and be happy 
with (you recall that we have often 
talked together of our coming ‘ fates’ ?) 
and I comprehended how hopeless would 
be the chance of my ever seeing Lina 
again if I neglected this one hazardous 
yet feasible means. ‘Do it,’ the dear 
eyes seemed to say, and like a rascal, 
like a madman, like a fool, like anything 
you may please to call me, I dd it!” 

At this point Maturin rose. He went 
to the fireplace and leaned over it, with 
forehead pressed against the mantel 
and one lifted hand partly concealing 
his face. 

“You did it,” his voice came to Lor- 
rimore, behind the screening hand; 
“and what followed ?” 

Lorrimore sent a despairing look 
toward the concealed face. Too pal- 
pably, he concluded, Maturin Meade 
was pierced by horror and disgust. For- 
giveness could not be dreamed of. But 
at least pity’ might be sought and im- 
plored. 

“Nothing but anxiety and remorse 
have followed,” Lorrimore now cried. 
“T go there every. other morning, and 
make believe that I am preparing some 
devilish nonsense that I call preliminary 
sketches. I don’t know any more about 
drawing than—well, than you know 
about music. But I see Lina, and now 
and then I snatch a chance to speak 
with her. The Van Twillers don’t catch 
a glimpse of my portfolio; it’s some- 
thing I’ve borrowed from you; _ its 
blank sheets are scrawled over with the 
most ridiculous lines. I keep telling 
them (and, alas, Lina is just as much 
fooled as either of the two vigilant 
jailers!) that I have sprained my right 
wrist, and” 

“Your right wrist!” now shot from 
Maturin, as he thrust a hand into either 
pocket and quickly moved toward the 
young composer. “Oh, it was your 





right wrist, then!” he pursued, with a 
kind of wild treble break in his voice 
as he paused before his friend. “ Mine,” 
he soon resumed, “ was my /ef¢ wrist !” 

Springing up from his chair, Lorri- 
more swept the speaker’s face with 
searching scrutiny. He was beset with 
a fear that his friend had either sud- 
denly got into some sort of hysteric 
state of anger, or that he had concluded 
to wrap his reproaches and arraign- 
ments in a scorching and inexorable 
sarcasm. ‘“Maturin,’ he cried, with 
tears in his breaking voice, “do you 
mean that you have no possible pardon 
for me?” 

«nd then, to his amazement, Maturin 
threw both arms about his neck. 

“Lorrimore, Lorrimore! ~How ex- 
traordinary it allis! We're a pair of 
rascals! This explains all the odd cool- 
ness between us for days past! Come 
and stand here with me beside the fire. 
I’m cold; I’m shivering with — with — 
well, if you please, with triumph and 
satisfaction !”” He now dragged Lorri- 
more Lynn by both hands to the big 
bearskin rug in front of the hearth. 
And all this time his amazed hearer 
had been swiftly assuring himself that 
his own tidings had wrought the abrupt 
effect of a dementia no less unforeseen 
than sorrowful. 

When he had dropped Lorrimore’s 
hands and had fronted him, Maturin be- 
came much more coherent. 

“T can’t blame you, Lorrimore—I 
can’t, for I haven’t the right!” 
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“Not the right, Maturin? What on 
earth do you mean? You—you just 
spoke of triumph and satisfaction. How 
can you possibly feel either?” 

“How? For the best of.reasons, my 
friend.” 

“Vour friend / 
that?” 

“T shouldn’t presume to—to accuse 
you.” And here Maturin, with both 
hands momentarily flung into the air 
and a smile of blended irony and amuse- 
ment, added tumultuously : 


You still call me 
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lie Gansevoort, Maturin now made re- 
lentlessly plain to Lorrimore. 

Lorrimore, dazed into silence at first, 
finally found a voice. 

“Can this be possible? Then we’ve 
both betrayed one another? My dear 
Maturin, isn’t it too—too preposterous ?” 

And then, like a flash, they grasped 
one another’s hands and burst into 


shouts of strange and feverish mirth .. . 

But the more serious side of the ques- 
tion soon occurred to them. Fora long 
time they talked quite gravely together. 


‘“ THEY GRASPED ONE ANOTHER’S HANDS.” (. 358.) 


“Lorrimore, haven’t I fo/d you that 
we’re—we're a pair of rascals?” 

Lorrimore receded a little. It was 
plain that he now quite doubted the 
sanity of his associate. ‘Yes, Maturin, 
you've told me so, but I ”— 

“But you thought me out of my head. 
Ah, so you might well have done. Now, 
listen ” ‘ 

What we know concerning Maturin 
Meade’s course of conduct toward Rosa- 


The folly, the absurdity, and in a way 
even the pathos of the whole situation, 
with its complexity and yet its almost 
farcical simplicity, combined to present 
for them a picture in experience by no 
means trifling. 

“There's no doubt of it,” at length 
said Maturin; “we are both in a horri- 
ble muddle! We’ve behaved idiotically, 
and our duty is to beg forgiveness of 
the girls we have so scandalously fooled.” 
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“My dear fellow,” muttered Lorri- 
more, “the Van Twillers will never per- 
mit me to marry Lina—never !” 

“Then elope with her,” said Maturin. 
“You're not by any means a pauper, and 
if she’ll consent to marry you in that 
fashion, it will be far better than suf- 
fering the anguish of losing her alto- 
gether.” 

“Elope with her!” cried Lorrimore. 
“Good heavens, my boy, you forget 
that I’m an impostor as I now stand! 
She thinks me somebody else.” 

“True,” replied Maturin. “And so 
does Rosalie think me/ Oh, the whole 
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prove so pitiful, do you think? Or 
may he not prove most harshly the 
reverse?” 

On the following day, at about eleven 
in the morning, Mr. Gansevoort paid a 
visit to these two young gentlemen ; 
or rather, it should be recorded, the 
father of Rosalie asked for Mr. Lorri- 
more Lynn, and was received by him. 
Gansevoort was excessively angry ; Ro- 
salie had given him her fullest confi- 
dence after coming back home on the 
previous night. He had presented him- 
self for the purpose of telling Lynn that 
he desired no further attentions on the 


‘OH, LINA! I'VE CUME TO TELL YOU.” (f. 762.) 


condition of things couldn’t be much 


worse than itis! Well. all we can do is 
to confess the truth.” 

“And be despised as frauds!” 

“T don’t know—I don’t know,” sighed 
Maturin. “It seems to me that Rosalie 
will be pitiful when I’ve told her every- 
thing.” 

“But how about her father?” came 
the answer from Lorrimore. “Will /e 


part of that individual toward his 
daughter, and his manner, though stern 
and cold, was entirely courteous. 

“Mr. Lynn,” he said, “my daughter 
has confessed to me her imprudence in 
seeking to know you, and also the ac- 
quaintanceship which has resulted from 
her foolish step. I must tell you frankly, 
sir, that I do not wish her to marry a 
musician. Of course I know the place 
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you hold in the musical world, and 
merely to hear your name is to under- 
stand just who you are. But i 

“Pardon me, Mr. Gansevoort,” here 
broke in Lorrimore, with a pained smile, 
“but I really must tell you, with all 
possible expedition, that I have never in 
my life had the pleasure of meeting the 
young lady to whom you refer.” 

Simeon Gansevoort, careless and lan- 
guid man of the world that he was, now 
gave his yellow mustache an irritated 
pull. 

“What on earth do you mean?” he 
exclaimed. “Can it be possible that I 
do not address the gentleman whom my 
daughter has been silly enough to seek, 
to flatter, to admire, and—well, if you 
please, sir—to fall stupidly in love 
with ?” 

At this point Maturin, pale and agi- 
tated, swept aside the drapery of the 
doorway between studio and music- 
room. 

“ No, Mr. Gansevoort !” he exclaimed, 
“JT, Maturin Meade, am the suitor of 
Miss Rosalie! It’s—it’s terrible for me 
to make this admission, sir, but no other 
course is left me. I—I feel guilty to 
the very soles of my feet, Mr. Ganse- 
voort. I—I don’t think any man on 
earth could be more repentant, either. 
Perhaps my real name, Maturin Meade, 
may also be known to you. I’m an 
artist ‘4 

“And a very admirable one,” Ganse- 
voort coolly struck in. “I chanced to 
have bought one of your pictures last 
year, Mr. Meade.” Here the speak- 
er polished a pair of eyeglasses quite 
leisurely with a handkerchief of much 
fineness, and then put them on with a 
good deal of composure, which he some- 
how contrived to make excessively sar- 
castic. “I’m acollector of paintings in 
asmall way,” he continued, “and I liked 
this head of a wood-nymph, signed with 
your name. It seemed to me cheap at 
the price, Mr. Meade—but your late con- 
duct is perhaps a good deal cheaper.” 

“ Ah, sir!” began Maturin 

“Excuse me,” Gansevoort insisted ; 
“if lam not mistaken you have had the 
insolence to approach my daughter un- 
der a false name.” 

“ Under my name !” cried Lorrimore, 
though with a stormy sadness that made 
Rosalie’s father start and stare. 

“Really,” said Gansevoort, “this is 
very amazing.” He spoke with ex- 











treme quietude, and still remained 
seated. ‘“ May I ask for some sort of 
further explanation ?” 

“Ah, you’re a man of wonderful self- 
possession!” again exclaimed <Lorri- 
more. ‘“ Upon my word, sir, you ought 
to be frightfully angry.” 

“JT am,” said Gansevoort, with a voice 
of ice. 

“But you show it most calmly!” 
Maturin now almost shouted. ‘“ Honor 
bright, sir, if you threw something at 
me, or attempted to use that cane of 
yours upon me, I don’t believe I should 
offer you the faintest resistance.” 

Gansevoort shrugged his shoulders 
and crossed his legs. “I’m not a man 
given to violent measures,” he said, still 
glacially. ‘ Besides, you have received 
my request for an explanation, and per- 
haps you will have the goodness to 
grant it.” 

“Let me explain, sir,” burst from 
Lorrimore ; but in an instant Maturin 
enforced silence upon his friend by a 
gesture and a look. 

“Mr. Gansevoort,” the artist then be- 
gan, “I have simply to tell you a few 
plain truths, disgraceful, if you will, 
and to myself unutterably mortifying !” 

Maturin now went on, speaking with 
great earnestness and absolute self-sur- 
render. But no sooner had he ended 
his impetuous narration than Lorrimore 
commenced another. All this time the 
placid face of Mr. Simeon Gansevoort 
was a study of restrained though pal- 
pable astonishment. And at last, when 
Lorrimore had finished, the visitor sud- 
denly rose from his seat and walked 
toward one of the windows. 

Maturin and Lorrimore glanced at 
each other. What did Mr. Gansevoort’s 
conduct mean? He had concealed his 
face ; they could only see his back, and 
that trembled as if with some serious 
perturbation. 

“He—he’s ill,” said Lorrimore to 
Maturin. 

“ I—I should say so,” came the reply. 
“Perhaps we’ve overwhelmed him, as it 
were, by—by our /¢we recitals !” 

Both friends had now quitted their 
chairs, and both were in a state of new 
and forlorn disturbance. 

“Overwhelmed me!” here sounded 
the half-strangled voice of Gansevoort. 
He turned, a little giddily and stagger- 
ingly, and then the truth burst upon 
his observers. He was convulsed with 
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uncontrollable laughter. He flung him- 
self into an easy-chair while his two hosts 
watched him, and then, for quite a good 
while, they had the chance of noting 
what real mirth means when it bubbles 
up, forceful and irresistible, in the soul 
of a man whose sense of humor is keen 
and strong. 

“You've called yourselves a pair of 
rascals,” at length broke from Ganse- 
voort. “Ah, if I were uncivil enough, 
my two dear young fellows, I should 
call you a pair of geese!” 

“Geese, sir!” said Maturin, biting his 
lips and paling a little. 

“ Geese !” echoed Lorrimore. 

“Oh, well, donkeys, then, if you pre- 
fer it!’’ cried Gansevoort; but he was 
too much of a gentleman not to regret 
those last words and promptly to apol- 
ogize for them. 

This he did while holding Maturin 
Meade’s handin hisown. “ My Rosalie 
ought to have been ashamed of herself,” 
he stated, “ for having sent you that pho- 
tograph. Candidly, 1 think the girl is 
dying of shame, as it is. Well, you’re a 
brilliant artist, and if it’s true that you 
love my daughter ” 

“Love her, sir!” exclaimed Maturin. 
“T adore her!” 

“Do you, indeed?” said Gansevoort. 
with his facial muscles yet in a visible 
quiver. “We'll see, we'll see.... I 
don’t say I forgive you yet, but perhaps 
I may later on. You’ve one immense 
point in your favor: you’re not a mu- 
sician ; you’re an artist, and a good one, 
as I happen to be aware.” 

“Oh, thanks, thanks!” answered Mat- 
urin, almost with tears in his eyes. “I 
feel sure now that you do mean to for- 
give me—that you will permit me, 
as... myself, sir, to begin my court- 
ship all over again!” 

Gansevoort pursed his lips and shook 
his head. ‘ My permission, Mr. Meade, 
will not count for much,I fear. If you 
imagine that Rosalie is going to extend 
you her pardon easily, I should judge 
you were making a very grievous mis- 
take.” 

And Maturin certainly did so dis- 
cover. No sooner had Rosalie Ganse- 
voort learned the truth from her indul- 
gent and genial father than she flamed 
up with fiercest indignation. 

“Papa,” she cried, “do you actually 
mean that he’s—he’s an impostor ?” 
“ That’s decidedly how it looks.” 
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Rosalie burst into fiery tears. “I will 
never marry him—never!” she avow- 
ed. That night she received a long let- 
ter from Maturin, full of passionate en- 


treaties for her pardon. She read it, 
cried over it, and inclosing it in a new 
envelope, redirected it to the writer. 
“You are an artist and quite ignorant of 
music, my father tells me,” she scrawled 
on a card which went with the returned 
note. “Your art I certainly have ex- 
cellent reason to admire. Perhaps if 
you had more music in your soul you’d 
scorn to treat me as you have done.” 

She told her father, a little later, just 
what course she had taken. He watched 
her in silence for a while, and she per- 
ceived that his eyes were full of a brood- 
ing and subtle pity. 

“So, you’ve broken with the young 
man forever ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, yes!” Rosalie tried to say very 
harshly. And then she added, with a 
rebuking fall in her voice: “I should 
think, papa, that you would be very 
glad.” 

“ And why, pray ?” 

“Oh, my conduct in making that ad- 
vance to him! It seems to me that 
you’ve not scolded me half enough for 
it!” 

“My dear girl, when you first told 
me of it I shuddered with horror, and 
afterward, if you'll remember, I gave 
you a terrific scolding.” : 

“No, no!” contradicted the girl, snaw- 
ing her lips. “ You behaved, when all 
is said, papa, with the faultiest sort of 
leniency.” 

“ My dear Rose,” returned her father, 
leaning backward in his chair, “is it 
your meaning that I should have 
soundly boxed your ears?” 

“Oh, yes, yes !—anything!” she re- 
torted, with wild petulance. 

“But you forget, my dear, that you're 
a girl. And, then, I “ad been severe 
in past days on that potential musical 
suitor. I had no right, child, to hold him 
over your head as such a bugbear.” 

Rosalie stamped her foot. “Upon 
my word, papa, I believe you’d dislike 
him for my suitor just as much as you 
ever did if he hadn’t turned out to be an 
artist of whose work you're fond.” 

“There’s a great deal in that, dear,” 
said Gansevoort, with his provoking 
composure. 

“But you mustn't like him!” she per- 
sisted. “ You must despise him, as I do.” 
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Her father laughed. 
been wanting the moon ever since you 
were in short frocks, and I’ve always 


“You've always 


been trying to get it for you. The only 
thing I’ve ever denied you, if I’m not 
mistaken, has been a musician for a hus- 
band.” 

“Oh, I don’t want one!” flared the 
girl. “You needn't have the faintest 
misgivings there /” 

“No; perhaps you'll prefer an artist.” 

“Oh, papa! papa! you’re beyond all 
patience !” 

“My dear Rose, it may be that you 
have not patience enough.” 

Rosalie tossed her head in great wrath. 
“Mercy ! how you appear to have fallen 
in love with this precious charlatan !” 

“Really, [ think him a very nice fel- 
low. He is doing finely with his paint- 
ing, and has the advantage of being a 
gentleman——” 

“A gentleman ! Oh, papa! I shan’t 
speak another word on the subject!” 
And Rosalie swept out of the room ina 
grand rage. 

The next day she went tosee her cousin 
Lina, down in Second Avenue. Mr. Van 
Twiller, as it chanced, was upstairs with 
a severe though not dangerous lumbago, 
and Miss Cornelia was not at home. As 
the two girls met, a kind of telegraphic 
flash seemed to take place between them. 

“Oh, Lina!” said Rosalie, “ I’ve come 
to tell you 

“That my Maturin Meade is your 
Lorrimore Lynn! Oh, Rosalie, zsn’¢ it 
the very strangest thing that has ever 
happened in the whole world?” 

“Strangest ?” said Rosalie, with scorn. 
“Call it the most villainous!” 

Lina’s blue-sparkling eyes turned sad. 
“That’s a very hard way of putting it!” 

“Not at all! You may have what 
opinions you please about your bogus 
artist, but my bogus composer has 
grown simply detestable to me!” 

Lina gave amournful little cry. “Oh, 
don’t say that! Maturin—I mean Lor- 
rimore Lynn, you know—has just sent 
me such a long and lovely letter! He 
managed to zet it into Lydia’s hand, 
and she conveyed it to me without the 
knowledge of either Uncle Arcularius 
or Aunt Cornelia. It was so pathetic!” 

“Pathetic !” sneered Rosalie. 

“He told the entire story about him- 
self and his friend.” 

“Really, my dear? And you have for- 
given such gross chicanery ?” 





“Chicanery? Oh, Rosalie, they—they 
could neither of them help it! They— 
they were led on by—by something they 
couldn’t resist. I now that Matu I 
mean Lorrimore (it does seem very 
strange to call him by this new name!) 
was tempted only through his great love 
for me. I cried over his letter, and 
pardoned him almost before I’d ceased 
to feel amazed at it. You should do the 
same thing, Rosalie!”” And here Lina 
drew forth a bulky envelope from a 
pocket in her gown. “Let me tell you 
what he says about the way in which 
your photograph affected his friend.” 
After rapidly opening her letter, Lina 
shot a sudden look of reproach at her 
cousin across its unfolded pages. “But 
I must tell you one other thing first,” 
she now announced in a changed and 
queerly solemn voice: “ Your sending 
your picture, like that, was fs 

“A brazen, outrageous piece of busi- 
ness!” broke in Rosalie, with unrelent- 
ing self-scorn. “Oh, I grant it, Lina— 
I ought to be flayed alive for doing what 
I did! But that does not excuse “zm, 
you know. And I’m very sorry to find 
you so thoroughly romantic a little 
goose. Of course you should never 
speak to—to the real Lorrimore Lynn 
again. I zever intend to speak again to 
the real Maturin Meade!” 

But Rosalie’s intention, as it soon 
turned out, faded before that energy of 
circumstance of which her good-natured 
father soon chose to make himself the 
agent. Gansevoort had taken a great 
fancy to the repentant young artist; 
though, after all, he did not prove him- 
self at all foolishly hasty in bringing 
about a meeting and a reconciliation 
between his daughter and Maturin 
Meade. He possessed a kind of clair- 
voyant knowledge of Rosalie’s heart, 
born of his excessive love for her and 
the easy, brother-and-sister terms of 
intimacy on which they two had long 
lived. He had no doubt that the girl 
hid a deep and womanly love behind 
her indignation and chagrin. Then 
came his earnest desire, actively carried 
out, to discover if in any way this match 
would prove an unsuitable one for his 
child. Finding that not only was there 
no real stain upon the character of Mat- 
urin, but that his genius for painting 
was coupled with an excellent social 
status, not to speak of the handsome 
income derived from his numerous por- 
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traits and pictures, Gansevoort assumed 
the réle of a genial fate, and in less than 
a fortnight began to beam with all his 
habitual complacence upon a troth- 
plight about as happy as he had ever 
witnessed between two kindred souls. 

Rosalie had forgiven, and gained 
perhaps the sweetest guerdon such 
clemency can ever bestow. But with 
poor Lina it was all quite different. 
She, who had been so willing to forgive, 
now dwelt in the chill gloom of her 
aunt’s and uncle’s unpitying frowns. 
Following Gansevoort’s advice, Lina 
and Lorrimore had striven to melt these 
two stony old custodians into conces- 
sion; but their attempt was met with 
only derision and disgust. “I will go 
and see them,” said Gansevoort, in his 
gentle voice ; and he went. 

He found them in a most embittered 
state. Lina came into the room and 
kissed him and pressed his hand, at the 
very moment her uncle Arcularius was 
saying— 

“It really seems too bad that in a case 
like this people in our position can’t 
protect themselves by the police.” 

“You mean,” replied Gansevoort, 
“that you consider it illegal for Lina 
and Lorrimore Lynn to love one an- 
other ?” 

Miss Cornelia bridled at this even 
more than did her brother. “You 
should be very well aware, Simeon,” she 
said, “that by such a sentence, delivered 
in the hearing of our niece, you inflict 
upon both of us a severe annoyance. 
But, then, you have too evidently come 
here to make trouble.” 

“TI will make trouble, if you insist 
upon it,” said Gansevoort, rising. “You 
and Arcularius have neither of you the 
least control over Lina, who is now of 
age and her own mistress. Kindly 
recollect, too, that I am as close a rela- 
tion of hers as you are; consequently, I 
feel myself authorized to advise her, and 
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vice is this: that she shall marry the 
man of her choice, in spite of your 
august vetoes.” 

“In spite of them!" wailed Miss Cor- 
nelia. 

“Marry the 
from her brother. 

“Oh, Uncle Simeon!” cried Lina, 
springing toward him. “I'll obey you / 
I'll even leave the house with you this 
very day! I’m sick to the soul of 
trying to move those two cold hearts ! 
If, as you say, and as I well know, I’m 
now my own mistress, then from this 
hour I'll defy a guardianship I was once 
grateful for, but which has grown to me 
a wretched yoke and burden!” 

She flashed upon the two Van Twil- 
lers a look of defiance that made them 
exchange a glance of savage resolve. 
But they felt, nevertheless, that their 
tyranny had ended. Yielding with the 
worst grace in the world, they still were 
forced to yield ; and, later, though they 
sanctioned the betrothal with ill-con- 
cealed pangs of aversion, they sanc- 
tioned it, notwithstanding. 

And so these two cousins each won 
the husband of her preference, even if 
by a course of true love that ran with 
the oddest and most twisted of cur- 
rents. And, however blamable and un- 
precedented the method of courtship 
adopted by Maturin and Lorrimore 
may seem to us, one fact can safely be 
recorded of both —a fact redounding to 
their credit and also breathing of their 
deserved exculpation—they have each, 
for several years past, made the best 
and fondest of husbands. It may be as 
true of all of us, as of them, that we 
weave a very tangled web indeed “ when 
first we practice to deceive ;” but now 
and then the hand of destiny itself (as 
in the instance just chronicled) doth 
seem kindly to fall, with an unraveling 
and order-bringing kindliness, upon the 
turmoil wrought by our most foolish 
acts. , 
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THE WILD HOG OF LOUISIANA. 


BY GEORGE RENO, 


F all sport none is 
more exciting, more 
abundant in sur- 
prises, more replete 
with dramatic situa- 

tions, than hunting the 
wild boar in a Louisiana 
tl ee forest. Thismay seem a 
ig rash statement; but let him 
‘'2=>. who doubts enter the cane 
and palmetto jungle of the 
Creole State, accompanied by a pack of 
good hounds, and he will never doubt 
again, and he who takes part in the 
entertainment for the first time, will 
never forget it. Compared with it, 
shooting birds becomes tame, killing 
deer seems murder, and fishing, as you 
think of the time wasted between bites, 
absolutely spiritless, While chasing the 
wild hog you have no time for re- 
flection, no opportunity for contempla- 
tion of anything foreign to the sport ; 
but you may have, if not careful, a 
chance to exchange places with your 
game, and become the hunted, instead 
of the hunter. And woe betide you if 
caught! You will get no mercy. 

For a man suffering from ennui I can 
imagine no greater relief. Once on the 
trail of a good-running porker, the music 
of the hounds in your ears, the spirit of 
your horse aroused, and you will forget 
all else. The wild gallop over the mag- 
nolia ridge, the plunge into the stiff, 
dense cane, the scramble through close 
palmetto clumps, the boar at bay, the 
chance shot, the dash for liberty, the 
rush of the dogs, the rough-and-tumble 
fight, the tusking, the growling, the 
stroke of the knife, and all is over with 
the hog. 

How you have fared’ in the meantime 
depends much on your ability to keep 
out of the way of the enemy’s tusks. 
If you don’t, sooner or later, get a few 
gouges from the swinging, thrusting, 
cutting ivory of his upper jaw—well, 
you have been prudent, but you have 
missed lots of fun. 

One charm of hunting the wild hog is 
that he “ fights back.” And right royal 
battle does he give. Sometimes, when 





long worried, he abandons his position 
of defense, and makes the attack, not on 
the dogs, but on you, as the instigator 
and chief cause of all his troubles. Then 
look out! He comes without warning, 
like the bolt from a cross-bow, and if 
you are afoot nothing but a “death- 
shot” or a quick “shin” up a couple of 
stout canes will save you. 

Over a century ago the early French 
and Spanish settlers of Louisiana intro- 
duced the hog into the then wild terri- 
tory. When chance gave him his lib- 
erty he fled to the forest, and neither he 
nor his offspring has since been held in 
bondage. The dense jungles of palmetto 
and cane have afforded him a compara- 
tively safe retreat, and there, against the 
roots of an upturned tree, he makes his 
fight to thedeath. He is the Montene- 
grin of his tribe, and though others may 
claim and invade his territory, he will 
give them a warm reception. Young 
shoats caught and penned will refuse to 
eat, and wear themselves out in their 
efforts to escape. 

The wild hog feeds in droves of from 
five to fifty. Pickets are always posted 
on the outskirts of the feeding-ground, 
and the first warning you have of his 
presence is a sudden loud grunt an- 
swered by the drove; a rushing sound, 
a spasmodic waving of palmetto and 
cane, and they are gone. Achanceshot 
at a retreating tail will be the most you 
willfvet. 

Let me state here, however, that the 
wild hog is not the legitimate prey of 
any one who may chance through the 
woods with a gun. All owners of hogs 
running in the forest are required to 
register their private mark at the county 
or parish seat. 

Hogs are usually marked before be- 
ing weaned, and the operation requires 
agility and tact on your own part and 
still more on that of your dogs. Only 
the best trained hounds are used for 
this purpose. Two of them seize the 
mother by either ear and lie alongside, 
taking every turn, jump and lunge 
with her, as if all three were harnessed 
together. In the meantime you, with 
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the assistance of the younger dogs, are 
catching the little ones and marking 
them. If the mother breaks away— 
well, you had better do the same until 
she is again caught. 

How well I remember my last hunt, 
although one of the crowd probably re- 
members it still better. The day was 
bright and warm, in the latter part of 
November. The ground was covered 
with mast, and the hogs, as a natural 
consequence, were in excellent condi- 
tion. 

We had just finished our plantation 
course dinner: rabbit gumbo with mus- 
cadine wine, broiled baggas, snipe on 
toast, curry of rice, fried chicken with 
“big brown” gravy; roast ’possum, 
stuffed with dressing, and sweet potatoes 
on the side ; rice pudding, fig preserves 
and grape pie. 

Four of my friends were out from 
town, representatives of good old 
creole families: Hernandez, La Tille, 
Bruseau, and my cousin Renaud. Our 
horses were saddled and waiting at 
the end of the rose-covered gallery. 
The hounds, called up by a few sharp 
blasts from the horn, were leaping 
around us, tails wagging, ears flopping, 
each giving vent to his approval of the 
programme in low, sweet sounds, such 
as only a blood-hound can utter when 
pleased. Black Dick and yellow Simp- 
son were whetting their heavy ma- 
chetes, or cane-knives. My mother 
stood in the doorway watching the pic- 
ture. Behind her stood “ Aunt Liddy,” 
the best cook in the parish, her old black 
face smiling in return for compliments 
passed upon her dinner. 

Sister Annie was mounted and waiting 
for us. Keep her from the hunt? Not 
if she heard the horn! Emile would 
cut the cane and vines which barred 
her way. 

Suddenly old Beauregard gives a 
sharp bark. A stranger has appeared 
at the gate—hardly a stranger, either ; 
itis Perkins, the insurance agent. No, 
Perkins would not permit himself to be 
a stranger long in any locality. Diffi- 
dence was not one of his peculiarities. 

“Good afternoon, everybody!” he 
called from the gateway. “ How about 
those dogs ?” 

Being assured that they were not 
vicious, he came up the path. 

“Now, I'll bet you're all going ‘ hog- 
hunting.’ Just my luck to be afoot !” 
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“Sorry, Mr. Perkins, that all our 
horses are, as you see, in use.” 

“Yes, too bad! I used to be very 
good after hounds—chased many a jack- 
rabbitin Kansas, but never tried hogs. 
A fellow needs a horse, I suppose.” 

“There is Mary in the corral,” sug- 
gested Annie, with atwinkle of mischief 
in her eye. 

“Ts she insured ?—beg pardon, is she 
broke, I mean ?” 

“Mary’s all right, if you can once 
catch her,” remarked La Tille. 

“T’ll catch her, if that’s all,” replied 
Perkins. “Just give me a rope and 
Mary’s mine, sure’s my name is Perkins.” 

One of the darkies handed him a 
lariat, and we all followed Perkins to 
the corral. 

Mary was an old gray mule with 
all her race peculiarities strongly de- 
veloped. She had never been known to 
stop or start ata command. When the 
word was given she would always turn 
and look at you with a “wait till I’m 
ready” air that was extremely aggra- 
vating. This whim of Mary’s had to be 
humored, or trouble would immediately 
ensue. 

There she stood, tail toward us, with 
her head in, the shade of a pecan tree. 
Perkins stopped at the entrance of the 
corral. 

“ How do you work this noose?” he 
asked. 

La Tille showed him now to hold 
it, and Mr. Perkins prepared for the 
capture. 

Perkins had one ‘peculiarity which 
produced a kind of mental shock to his 
auditor whenever displayed. He would 
assume 4 wonderful knowledge of any 
subject, and then, with the most inno- 
cent look imaginable, ask some stupid 
question. 

“ Better take some corn so she won’t 
suspect anything,” suggested La Tille, 
handing him an ear. 

“Good idea!” assented Perkins, and, 
armed with a lariat in his right hand, 
the ear of corn in his left, extended like 
an olive branch toward the mule, he ad- 
vanced cautiously. 

“Easy now,” whispered Bruseau. 

Mary switched her tail at a fly. Per- 
kins looked anxious. 

“That’s all right—only a fly,” assured 
Hernandez. 

Mary turned her big head toward 
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Perkins paused and thrust the corn in 
her direction. 

“Steady now,” called Renaud. 

Mary espied the corn; she turned, 
looked at Perkins, and then, with de- 
liberate calmness, started toward her 
would-be captor. 

“Now is your chance!” shouted La 
Tille. 

Perkins threw the lariat. It missed ; 
but the mule came on just the same. 
Mary grabbed the ear of corn. Perkins 
made a move for the corral gate, her 
long-eared highness following. We all 
laughed. 

“See here, folks, this is a put-up job ; 
that mule’s tamc.” 

A saddle was soon procured, and Per- 
kins prepared to mount. 

“You may need a whip,” remarked 
La Tille as he climbed the field fence 
in search of a switch. 

“Ts she skittish?” 
holding her head. 

“Oh, no! only a little mulish at 
times,” replied Renaud. 

La Tille returned with a good stout 
switch, 

“There you are; Dick, haven’t you got 
this saddle too far back?” he remarked, 
as he shoved it a little forward. Simp- 
son gave Mr. Perkins a leg up, and 
raised the rather stout, short-legged 
little gentleman to Mary’s back. Per- 
kins stood in the stirrups a second, took 
the reins from La Tille and settled him- 
self back in the saddle with a proud and 
satisfied smile. 

But Mary was no longer the patient, 
docile drudge. There was a look of 
mulish malice in her eye. Her ears lay 
back, pointed direct at Perkins; her 
heels were throwing sand and gravel in 
the direction of Mars. Something was 
the matter with Mary. 

“Stop her!” cried Perkins. ‘ What 
the (zck) devil is the (4zck) matter 
with (kick, kick) her?” 

We all cried, “Whoa, Mary!” but 
Mary kept right on with her gymnastic 
exercise. Her Southern blood was up. 

“Let me get off!” Perkins shouted. 

“Are you insured?” asked La Tille; 
but Perkins disdained to reply. 

“Take your feet out of the stirrups !” 
I called, fearing he would be thrown. 
Perkins obeyed; but Mary continued to 
kick just the same. With one violent 
effort she bounced her burden out of 
the saddle onto her shoulders. 
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Strange denouement! Mary’s hind 
legs were down on the ground once 
more. Her ears straightened up, and 
she commenced calmly to chew the ear 
of corn which had been dropped. La 
Tille’s gympsum weed bur had worked 
from under the back of the saddle and 
slipped to the ground. Perkins followed 
suit. 

“See here, boys, that was a put-up 
job on me, or that mule ain’t properly 
broke.” 

But after Simpson had readjusted the 
saddle, tightened the girth and ridden 
her around the yard a few times, Per- 
kins’ courage came back to him, as- 
sisted, I think, by a few words of sym- 
pathy and encouragement from my 
sister. 

Simpson helped him to mount in 
safety, and we started two abreast down 
the white cotton rows, around a field 
of waving sugar-cane, through a little 
grove of pecan trees, until we came to 
the rail-fence separating us from the 
woods. Black Dick had preceded us to 
this point, and removed the rider. Each 
horse took the fence easily, as did Mary, 
in spite of Perkins’ efforts to hold her 
back. 

We at once plunged into the forest 
—the most strangely fascinating, the 
most weirdly picturesque spot I know. 
We had broken in upon the stillness of 
death, and yet all was life, living luxu- 
riance, perpetual green. But few trees 
drop their leaves in that latitude — only 
alien beech, hickory and walnut—immi- 
grants from colder climes. But even 
these were green now. Jack Frost had 
only nipped a little ; he had bitten noth- 
ing as yet. 

The bright carmine cones or seed- 
pods of the magnolia nestled like red 
wax tapers in its dark glossy leaves. 
The massive, gnarled live-oak, the 
holly, gum, pecan, all locked arms. 

Pendent stalactites of Spanish moss 
hung gracefully from every vine and 
branch—a silvery fringe draping Na- 
ture’s ruggedness. 

We were riding along the edge of a 
magnolia ridge. Simpson and Dick, 
with sharp cane-knives across their 
shoulders, were ahead. Perkins, su- 
premely happy, brought up the rear. 
Mary was behaving beautifully. <A 
dense canebrake was on ourright. We 
had seen several turkey wallows, but 
so far no “hog signs.” The hounds 
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scattered in all directions. They were 
trained hounds, five of them, and knew 
we were after hogs, and nothing else. 

“How are you getting along with 
Mary?” I called to Perkins. 

“ Beautiful!” I’ve got her broken in 
now. I knew I would if I just stuck to 
her.” 

Quiet again ensued for some minutes. 

“This is real exciting, ain’t it?” re- 
marked Perkins. “ But where are your 
dogs?” 

A short, sharp bark, away off on our 
left, came in answer. Old Dan had 
struck a fresh trail. Beauregard sud- 
denly tore across our front to join Dan. 
The others were soon with him, sending 
back glad yelps. 

Across the magnolia ridge we gal- 
loped to join in the pursuit. 

“Come on, Perkins!” I called. He 
came. Mary wouldn’t have it any other 
way. 

The music of the hounds was delight- 
ful. There were heart, soul and sense in 
it. If the trail grew cold or doubtful, 
the time of the music slackened, but not 
the burden of the song. It told of joy 
and triumph, perhaps of vexation—sel- 
dom of despair. And how distinct was 
each of their voices—Dan’s and Beaure- 
gard’s—strong, deep and serious! They 
were six years old—veterans in the war 
on wild beasts. They only spoke occa- 
sionally, with veteran’s caution. When 
tusked or in bodily pain no sound came 
from their throats. If the enemy was 
pushing them hard you heard no whine 
—nothing but deep breaths, low growls 
and crunching jaws. 

The other dogs were, in comparison, 
pups, but they were brave. They 
came of a race that knows no fear. 
They are descended from the blood- 
hounds of Cuba. They will fight to 
the death any beast they have ever 
met, whether panther, bear or wild 
boar. They are young and enthusiastic 
in the hunt. When on the trail they 
like to talk all the time. When the 
enemy is bayed they are kept back with 
difficulty. When he makes his rush, 
they are the first to seize, the first to 
suffer from his tusks. If badly hurt 
they will howl, but it is with rage, not 
fear, Give up? Run away? Never! 
They die first ! 

A dense jungle of palmetto, cypress 
and cane lay on our left. Along its 
margin the hogs were running like deer. 
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A novice has no idea of the speed of the 
wild hog, but his run is seldom long. 
When tired, he turns into the thicket 
and tries to escape unnoticed, or hunt 
a good place to make his fight ; for, if 
found, fight he must and will. 

The hogs, following the edge of the 
swamp, gave us a good run, but the 
dogs were close on their heels. Renaud 
was in the lead now. Annie’s horse 
had got hung around the body with a 
sarsaparilla vine; Emile was freeing it 
with his machete. 

Suddenly a bouncing shoat shot from 
the canebrake and bolted across the 
ridge some sixty feet ahead. Diana, 
one of the pups, was after it. Renaud 
drew up, pulled his heavy colt and gave 
the shoat two shots in quick succession, 
one of which tumbled it over. But 
we never stopped. One of the darkies 
stuck its throat, and on we rushed. The 
drove had scattered, most of them div- 
ing into the deep jungle on our left. 

Suddenly came two quick, eager barks 
from Beauregard, then an awful squeal- 
ing. He had captured a young sow. 
Each dog was following one or more of 
the drove. What a racket came from 
the canebrake! In we all plunged as 
best we could. Dick and Simpson cut- 
ting the way, we got there at last. One 
of the younger dogs had joined Beaure- 
gard. They held the sow by the ears, 
hard and fast, but oh, how she did squeal 
and fight! No one dared to shoot for 
fear of injuring the dogs. 

Catching a glimpse of one ear, I saw 
she was unmarked ; so I gave the order 
to Dick, who jumped astride her back, 
reached down, and, with his sharp 
sheath knife, cut her noisy throat. He 
got a slight bite on his hand from her 
jaws, but after sucking the wound for a 
moment, a piece of old shirt fixed it all 
right. 

The sow was dead, but her avenger 
was nearer than we dreamed. A des- 
perate plunging through the palmetto 
on our left was followed by short, sav- 
rage grunts, and with an angry rush 
one of the largest boars I ever saw 
charged down on us. He had heard 
the squeals for help and came to the 
rescue. 

“Quick, boys, climb!” I shouted. 
There was a general scrambling in all 
directions. We gave him a few shots 
from our revolvers, but none apparent- 
ly took effect. Beauregard and two of 
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the pups immediately tackled him, but 
he gave them an awful fight. His huge 
tusks cut deep at every stroke. The 
battle in the cane waged wild and fu- 
rious. I feared for my younger dogs, 
and yet could not well help them. A 
few sharp blasts from Bruseau’s horn 
brought old Dan and Rusher on the 
scene; and how they did pitch in! 

The old boar, strong and brave as 
he was, soon found himself getting the 
worst of it, as he couldn’t protect his 
flanks. With one mighty rush he broke 
away and plunged into the swamp, with 
the dogs in hot pursuit. Diana was 
badly hurt, but she limped bravely after 
the leaders. 

We could not weil follow, but listened 
anxiously to the running. Several times 
they for a moment brought him to bay, 
but he broke and ran again, evidently 
in search of a suitable place in which to 
make his last fight. 

The sounds were growing fainter; he 
must be a half-mile away. Again the 
noise of the battle arose. The dogs are 
more cautious than at first. Now he is 
running again ; they come nearer; the 
hounds are working him toward us. 

Down the ridge, a quarter of a mile 
from us, and not fifty yards from the 
edge of the jungle, was a nest of up- 
turned trees, stumps and branches. Into 
this retreat he had plunged, determined 
to make his fight for life. 

“Renaud, we must kill that boar 
now, or he will finish some of the 
dogs,” said La Tille. 

I agreed, and we all dismounted. 

“Hello!” There was Perkins, still 
astride the mule. 

“Where have you been?” asked Re- 
naud., 

“T have been watching the hog you 
shot,” he replied. 

“ And you didn’t see the fight in the 
canebrake ?” 

“No; but I’m going to see this one,” 
he answered. “They’re pretty quiet 
there now, and I think I'll just follow 
you boys in and see the fun.” 

We loosened our revolvers and en- 
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tered the jungle afoot. Perkins turned 
Mary’s head toward the dogs and said, 
“Get up!” But Mary didn’t move. She 
preferred to remain with the horses, 
which Annie and Emile were holding 
for us. Perkins dug his heels into her 
ribs and brought the stick he carried 
down on her back. Mary turned and 
gave him a pitying look, hesitated a 
moment while forming her plan of ac- 
tion, and then plunged into the thicket. 
On went the mule, straight for the scene 
of action. 

“Whoa, Mary!” called Perkins. He 
was getting too close, and, worse than 
all, a tough vine had caught him. 

“Whoa! Whoa, Mary!” But it was 
useless. 

She is within two lengths of the hog, 
whose foaming mouth, glistening eyes 
and savage grunts bid defiance to all 
comers. 

The stretching vine has dragged Per- 
kins off the saddle. “Whoa, Mary! 
D it, boys, somebody stop her!” 
But Mary never stopped. Perkins 
clung to her with grim desperation. 
Suddenly the vine broke, the mule 
went on, and Perkins came in a heap 
to the ground. 

This new evolution of the enemy evi- 
dently decided his hogship. With a sav- 
age grunt and rush he came straight for 
the prostrate agent. But old Dan and 
Beauregard met him half way. Each 
seized an ear, while the others attacked 
his flanks. 

“Take’em off! Take ’em off!” yelled 
Perkins, still on his back. 

The battle, now fiercer than ever, 
waged on all sides of him ; tangled up 
in the vine, with gnashing teeth and 
angry tusks playing too close for com- 
fort, Perkins was really in a serious 
plight. 

We all made a rush to his assistance, 
but little La Tille, the author of his 
past troubles. got there first, and 





placing his heavy revolver between the 
fighting boar’s shoulders, fired. The 
battle was over; but Perkins always 
swore “’Twas a put-up job.” 
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SPEARING THROUGH THE ICE. 


BY ED. 


a great white, shining world— 

white as the soul of a child! 

Over it all an infinity of flaw- 
less blue, with never a token to prove 
that from it fell, but a few hours before, 
the world’s fair garb of snow.  East- 
ward blazed that gold-faced god who 
makes a typical winter day in Canada 
the wondrous, indescribable thing it is. 

It was cold outside, and I knewit. My 
argument with a deviled kidney had 
been interrupted more than once by 
sharp reports like pistol-shots, which 
told that the frost had touched a tree, 
or started a nail in the clapboards. 
When the kidney had acknowledged 
getting the worst of it, moccasins, heavy 
pea-jacket, fur cap, warm gloves were 
donned, and forth I fared to find what 
such peerless day had in store. The air 
was keen as Eastern lance and glittered 
with myriad diamond lights ; it was as 
exhilarating as iced wine, and three 
chestfuls of it started me running down 
the snowy road in sheer exuberance of 
animal spirits. Presently a merry jingle 
of bells sounded and a merrier voice 
exclaimed: “ Lookout! or I'll run you 
down.” 

No need to look round, for I knew 
the voice ; soI merely answered: “You 
couldn’t run a lame dog down with that 
old skate!” Then I ran as if the fiend 
was on my track, for a four-minute 
bay roadster and a dainty Portland were 
behind, and Jim would as soon do what 
he said as not. 

For a hundred yards we had it hot as 
we could lay foot to snow; then I heard 
the dull blows of flying feet and a sharp 
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“Hi!” and dodged aside just in time 
to clear the rush of one of the tidiest 
gentleman’s-roadsters in the county. 

Jim could hardly pull up inside of 
fifty yards, for the good bay’s blood was 
hot ; but finally the horse steadied, and 
Jim sung out: “Come, pile in here! I 
want to use you.” 

“What for?” 

“I’m off for the bay. Spearing’s 
prime and we’ll have a try at it. Every- 
thing’s ready down there—spears and 
all in the shanty—so in you get.” 

No better fun was wanted, and away 
we jingled through the town and thence 
westward over an excellent country 
road toward Mitchell’s Bay, on Lake 
St. Clair, famous for black bass, “lunge 
and waterfowl since the days of “Frank 
Forrester.” 

Mile after mile our game horse flung 
behind, now passing fat farms— great 
levels of white—now waking the echoes 
of dense, shadowy woods with the crisp 
jingle of the bells, until at last we 
reached the frozen marsh and the small 
hotel beside the bay. 

Very brief time sufficed for final ar- 
rangements, and we were soon in our 
shanty, one of several similar in con- 
struction that were scattered over the 
ice. These shanties are built of rough 
boards and are large enough to accom- 
modate two men comfortably and leave 
room for a small stove. The roofs are 
high enough to allow the use of a short- 
handled spear, and frequently the shan- 
ties are mounted upon runners of plank 
to facilitate moving from point to point. 
It is comfortable and dark inside a 
shanty when once the door is shut, for 
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there is no window, the object being 
to exclude all light save what strays up- 
ward through the clear ice-floor. 

When a shanty is ready for business 
it is stationed on the ice above some 
known shoal or channel favored of fish ; 
a little snow is banked up around the 
house outside, and an opening of con- 
venient size cut through the ice inside. 
This hole is carefully cleared of all 
fragments of ice, and when the shanty 
door is closed one can readily enough 
peer down into the haunts of fish. The 
grandest prize to fall to the spearman’s 
skill is, of course, a “’lunge,” as the 
muscallonge is termed, and to attract 
his lordship within striking distance, an 
artificial minnow is attached to a string 
and caused to play about a short dis- 
tance below the surface of the exposed 
water. When a fish of goodly size 
shows within safe reach, a swift thrust 
with the three, four, or sometimes five- 
tined spear secures or misses the game, 
as the case may be. Jim and I sat side 
by side in our darkened shanty, gazing 
downward steadily. I manipulated the 
minnow, while he held the spear ready 
for instant action. Below were soft, 
shadowy, green depths, half-illumined by 
a weird, ghostly light which seemed to 
come from nowhere and to reveal noth- 
ing. But soon oureyes seemed to focus 
properly, as it were, and the view broad- 
ened. Wecould distinguish faint forms 
of water-weeds, and once or twice a 
gilded perch sailed solemnly across the 
silence below, like a seared leaf wind- 
driven. It was very pretty and fasci- 
nating, and I swam the lure minnow in 
most artistic style for a considerable 
time. Then something came! It came, 
it saw, it vanished, leaving a phosphor- 
escent gleam in the water to mark its 
lightning flight. I had barely time to 
note that it was a sturdy old bass, and 
Jim’s hand hardly closed on the spear 
ere it had gained the dim whence. It 
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evidently wanted naught of the minnow 
or spear. 

More time passed, and then came a 
pickerel. Slow and shining he floated 
upward, his wall-eyes glowing on the 
fancied prey, and Jim poked fun into 
him vigorously; and the pointed joke 
was too much for pickerel self-controi, 
and he let his life slip away in his 
excitement. Three or four more were 
taken in the same fashion within the 
hour, and they were all fine fish of their 
kind. Then Jim insisted that I should 
take the spear and let him play the lure. 

For half an hour I sat and stared at 
the water. Then I yawned and filled 
my pipe anew, and then it may be that 
I fretted at the hard luck on general 
principles. Be that as it may, I pres- 
ently spied something which roused 
all the fierce impulse of sport in me. 
Jim saw it too, and he played his min- 
now a trifle farther away. 

From under the lower edge of the ice 
crept something that looked for all the 
world like the toe of an old rubber boot, 
surrounded by a luminous halo. Far- 
ther and farther it crept, so slowly that 
it seemed scarce to move, until it showed 
a greener cast and bony ridges. Then 
the gleam in the water increased, and 
we saw two terrible eyes that glowed 
like wee incandescent lamps. Then Jim 
suddenly lowered his minnow a few 
inches, the apparition glided forward, 
and I drove the spear downward with 
all the force and speed my arm could 
impart. Through the wooden handle I 
felt the crush and grind of steel through 
bones, and knew ’twas well. The shaft 
swept round in response to a failing, 
swirling rush, and we promptly lifted 
from the hole a dead fish, for the spear 
had cut the spine just at the junction 
with the head. The fish was by no 
means as heavy as many I have seen, 
but it was large enough for our ambi- 
tion, and, best of all, we had it safe. 











A BLANK DAY. 


BY MILDRED H. G. 


fact : we had drawn our last cover 

—blank! The sun was inclin- 

ing toward the heavy clouds on 
the horizon, telling us that it was past 
two o’clock on a wild afternoon; so, 
surely, all thoughts of sport must now 
be given up for the day. 

“ Arrah, yer ladyship, sure an’ it’s not 
to home ye’ll be going? His lordship 
must put the hounds into that wee bit 
of gorse beyant the Knock! There’s 
a fox just after leaving it,” asserted 
Mickey Dwane, horse-breaker to the 
neighborhood, as he jumped from his 
saddle to ease the “young one,” who 
he had been larking over every avail- 
able obstacle as we went from cover to 
cover. 

“Yes, Lady Nora,” said Captain Des- 
pard, adding his entreaties to Mickey’s, 
“do petition your brother to give us 
another chance! It is no distance to 
the gorse.” 

“Very well,” said I, and trotted Sat- 
anella up to where, looking highly dis- 
consolate, my brother Richard stood 
amongst his hounds, taking council with 
Jamie, our old huntsman, as to the ex- 
pediency of taking the dispirited pack 
home. 

“ All right, old lady,” he answered ; 
“so be it! We’lltry the gorse, and now, 
Mickey, if you’re wrong, a plague on 
the whole race of horse-breakers !” 

“ More power to you, me lord!” shout- 
ed Mickey, jubilantly, as he mounted 
the plunging “young one.” “Sure, an’ 
there never was an Earl of Ballybritt 
yet that was not asportsman entoirely !” 

There are only Dick and I left now 
to take care of each other. Mother 
died when I was born, and father last 
year, leaving Dick my sole guardian. 
As he was then only just of age, and 
I was seventeen, all our relatives cried 
out against our living alone, but we 
managed beautifully, and neither of us 
wished for any other arrangement—un- 
til lately. 

I could not hide from myself any 
longer that Dick loved cousin Ida more 
than me, and I feel sure he would have 
asked her to marry him before now, 
only he is afraid of what I will feel. 
Heigho! I didn’t think I wanted to 
marry any one, but somehow I have 
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learned to sympathize with my brother! 

“Now smile, and bring us luck, Lady 
Nora,” said Captain Despard as he 
ranged up alongside me, cantering over 
the springy turf between us and the 
gorse. He smiled, himself, as he spoke, 
and his plain face looked almost hand- 
some. 

“T am afraid that the foxes won’t be 
at home to look at any smiles of mine,” 
I retorted, laughing. “ Remember that 
they are very hard-hearted and headed 
beasts !” 

“T only wish I were more like a fox, 
then,” he answered in a low voice. “I 
find my heart and my head fail me 
often now.” 

“Yoicks, f’rard, my beauties ; Rattler, 
Banker, get on to him, lads! Hi, Mel- 
ody, f’rard!” Jamie’s whip cracked, 
and a dismal yelp from lazy “ Laven- 
der” hastened the movements of the 
pack, who rushed into cover, whilst we 
stood anxiously round. 

A few moments’ silence ; hope sank 
into despair, when, almost to our sur- 
prise, and much to our delight, we 
heard one hound give a whimper ; then 
two or three more spoke to a scent, and 
then, oh, unspeakable bliss! a ringing 
“Gone away!” from the far side of the 
cover told us that our fox had broken. 

There was no need to wait for the 
hounds to be put on the line ; they were 
at his heels with a burning scent, hunt- 
ing so close that “a sheet would have 
covered the pack!” Away we went 
after them, down by the right of the 
gorse, through a large grass field, then 
over a nice four-foot stone wall into an- 
other great pasture. The pace was ter- 
rific. Some small fences were cross- 
ed in our horses’ strides, then a bank 
almost anyhow, a gap next, and then a 
straggling, ugly bullfinch led us into an 
acre of plow, beyond which, through 
a handy gate, which a grinning “col- 
leen” held open for us, we came on 
to the best of all our country — large 
meadows fenced with clean, big doubles 
and occasional walls. 

We had run now for fifteen minutes 
without a check ! 

Satanella was going grandly, and had 
not made a mistake. She took me a 
trifle too fast at the walls for my taste, 
but seemed to measure her distance 
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exactly, for when we reached them she 
jumped like a deer, and at the banks, 
too, it was beautiful to feel her—like a 
cat in agility—leap on to the top, and, 
changing her feet in a second, spring 
over the great dark grips, landing with 
plenty of room to spare. 

To my left rode Dick and Jamie, 
leading by about thirty yards, and to 
my right Captain Despard, and behind, 
trailing at longer and longer intervals, 
the rest of the field. Dick had looked 
back at every fence to see if I was 
safely over. Now I saw him put up 
his hand, and knew that something big 
was before us, and big and nasty it was 
—a deep-cut drain on the near side, and 
a bad landing on the far side, with a 
high, rotten, razor-edged bank between. 

“Now, Satanella, my beauty, go care- 
fully,” I whispered as I watched Dick 
get over safely, the treacherous bank 
crumbling under his gray’s hoofs; but 
with a scramble they got over. My 
turn then—the mare bounded like a 
deer, on and off, and a shout of approval 
greeted her performance from the on- 
looking peasants, who, forsaking their 
plows and horses, had rushed to watch 
the “leping.” 

But I was scarcely over, myself, when, 
to my horror, I heard a crash on my 
right, and saw a confused mass of man 
and horse come crushing into the grip, 
and a pink coat gleamed between the 
- cruel steel-bound hoofs. 

Great heavens! It was Jack Despard. 
I turned, absolutely sick with fear, as I 
pulled my mare round, to find, I feared, 
my friend kicked out of recognition. 
But, instead, to my infinite relief, I saw 
him crawl from under his horse, muddy 
enough, but apparently without broken 
bones. 

“ Not hurt a bit, Nora, dear!” he cried, 
seeing my white face, “and I will get 
my horse out in a second. Goon. I 
will catch you up.” 

I am sure Satanella knew what a 
weight was off my heart, as she flew 
along, and my cheeks must have tingled, 
such joy came over me at Jack’s uncon- 
ventional speech. However, I had no 
time for such ruminations, for, owing 
to a slight check, the rest of the field 
nearly caught us up. 

Mrs. Ponsonby, with her hands down 
and her teeth clenched, was bucketing 
her grand bay to pass me, and seemed 
inclined to ride “very jealous” in my 
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wake. If I had fallen, she would cer- 
tainly have jumped on me. I could 
imagine her heel going, as she drove 
the spur home. The bay spurted, but 
Satanella declined to yield her lead to 
any one, and in two more fields I was 
with the hounds again. 

They had to hunt very carefully over 
some cold plow for a bit, but picked 
up the line on the grass, and then raced 
on again—two more walls and a bank 
with plashed bushes on thetop. Satan- 
ella flew it, with several feet tothe good, 
but the overridden bay blundered, lost 
his stride and fell, Mrs. Ponsonby shoot- 
ing over his head, clear over the bank 
itself. I saw her spring to her feet and 
make a grab at her reins; so, with an 
easy conscience, I raced on. 

What was that stealing, mud-stained 
and panting, along the hedge? The 
pack saw him, too, as slower and slower 
the fox crept. Done toa turn! 

A yell, and they were on him; one 
vicious snap at the leading hound, and 
he was rolled over after a gallant run 
of forty minutes with one check. 

“Whoo-whoop, hear him, hear him, 
worry, worry!” It was soon over, and 
a grinning mask on Dick’s saddle and 
one more brush to my credit are all that 
are left of as brave a fox as “ould Ire- 
land” ever held. 

“Well ridden, old girl!’ was Dick’s 
comment. Then he added, rather sheep- 
ishly: “ You ride on home. Iam going 
round by the manor, as I promised Ida 
the next mask we got.”” So he departed, 
and I knew cousin Ida would keep him 
for dinner. 

“Will you have a very dirty escort, 
Lady Nora?” 

“I’m so glad you were not hurt, and 
your good nag all right too!” 

“Well, I don’t mind having had that 
fall a bit, for I saw in your face that 
you cared. I must speak out now, for, 
oh, child, you have stolen my heart!” 

The bank of clouds on the horizon 
had grown red and dark again before 
we got home. Jack lifted me off my 
horse at the hall door, and—well, I’m 
not ashamed to own it—he kissed me. 

When Dick came home he said to me: 

“Nora, I’ve news for you! Don’t be 
angry, ducky, but Ida has promised to 
marry me!” 

“Dick,” I answered, “I’ve news for 
you! Don’t be angry, old boy, but I’ve 
promised to marry Jack Despard !” 

















A DAY WITH QUAIL IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


BY 


E are all familiar 
with the American 
quail, or partridge. 


“Bob White” he is 
sometimes called by rea- 
son of the peculiar love- 
note with which he woos 
his feathered mate, when 
the year is inits youth and 
the death-dealing gun lies 
peacefully in its leather 
case. 

» — Aye! we all know him, 
Je the gamest bird that flies ! 
* Some of us know him best 

after he has given up his 
little brown ghost, and the cook has laid 
him out on a piece of crisp buttered 
toast ; there he liesinstate. Now, I say, 
let us drink to him in Lafitte’s best vint- 
age, then bury him with all the honors 
he deserves. 

It was a bright, frosty morning in the 
early part of November, when B and 
myself sallied forth, gun in hand, leav- 
ing behind us one of those charming old 
colonial mansions which had escaped the 
devastating war. We were accompa- 
nied by a sot-disant gamekeeper, black 
as midnight, who, Judas-like, kept the 
bag, and was, moreover, an excellent 
marker. The dogs—one of them a fine 
old pointer—frisked around in high glee. 

We experienced that exhilarating 
“can’t miss” sort of feeling, well known 
to sportsmen on first starting out ; but 
whether it was owing to the attractions 
of Delmonico’s and subsequent late 
hours, I know not, but later on in the 
day we were constrained to acknowledge 
“that tired feeling ” one reads of in the 
advertisements. 

The dogs soon settled down to busi- 
ness, and we had partially covered some 
likely ground, when the old pointer, 
after feathering about in a suspicious 
manner, suddenly stiffened out as 
though carved in stone. The other dog 
caught sight of him in a moment, and 
barked in fine style. 

What a picture they made! Some- 
thing to dream about—but to the point. 

We walk up steadily, while the old 
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dog gives an occasional backward 
glance, as much as to say—“ hurry up, 
here they are.” 

Toho! Steady, Don. 

One step more and—whir-r-r—bang ! 
bang! bang! bang! Only a few feath- 
ers float upon the air. 

As the bevy disappears ina neighbor- 
ing cedar thicket I could have sworn 
that I had both birds covered. 

We both growled, on general prin- 
ciples. The gamekeeper suggested that 
we had “‘skeered ’em mighty bad.” The 
dogs looked disgusted. Hoping for bet- 
ter luck next time, we conclude to fol- 
low the bevy, and with this end in view 
enter the cover and push our way cau- 
tiously through the cedars, Whir! 
bang! I cut a young cedar in two, but 
this is all. A shot on the left, however, 
followed by a cheerful “got him that 
time,” announces that my friend has 
been more successful. 

For another ten minutes we keep up 
a desultory fire, and then agree that the 
cover is too beastly thick. 

By the way, I want to meet the man 
who “never misses.” I should like to 
give this allegorical person a dozen 
cartridges, put him in a cedar thicket 
among a scattered bevy, and how many 
birds would he account for to his brother 
sportsmen? Twelve? 

As we near the edge of the timber a 
woodcock rises, and notwithstanding the 
fact that he has been up all night, zig- 
zags jauntily away ; promptly arrested, 
however, he is placed carefully in the 
bag, a sad lesson to other dissipated 
revelers. 

We are somewhat elated over our 
latest acquisition, from other than gas- 
tronomic reasons. B says that a 
woodcock reminds him of “the one sin- 
ner that repenteth,” and is proceeding 
to explain the parallel, when—“ Scaape ! 
scaape !”—a jacksnipe twists round to 
his side and flies off up wind. Bang go 
both barrels, but with no result. The 
snipe, after soaring almost out of sight, 
suddenly concludes that the whole pro- 
ceeding is rather a joke, and accordingly 
darts down close to the spot from 
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whence he rose. This is too much for 
B , who stalks up with blood in his 
eye. The snipe again essays to rise, and 
reiterates his previous remark ; but this 
time the joke and the joker fall flat. 
B gathers him in with a smile of 
triumph, and the facetious remark that 
he didn’t e-scaape that very time. 

Having heard this time-honored jest 
under similar conditions I naturally ig- 
nored it. Not so our gamekeeper, who, 
convulsed with laughter, continued to 
repeat it to himself at intervals through- 
out the day. 

But where are the dogs all this time? 
poor fellows, they don’t see much fun 
in snipe. Ah! there they are, ranging 
that hill-side, and, moreover, it seems as 
though something were in the wind, 
for with heads up and sterns lowered, 
they are drawing toward some ragweed 
on the crest of the hill. Suddenly they 
stop. “ Birds, for a dollar!” says B——. 
As we scramble up the hill, the ground 
is rough and we are scant of breath ; but 
excitement helps us on, and at last we 
arrive, pumped but ready. A large bevy 
rises and we get a right and left apiece, 
and life seems worth the living. The 
powder is perhaps, after all, pretty fair, 
and doubtless the shot is chilled. 

The birds having sped across the val- 
ley and topped the opposite ridge, it is 
deemed useless to follow them. I pro- 
pose lunch, and the motion is carried 
—but there is no water on the ridge. 
Beer would answer the purpose, but we 
haven’t it; we have nothing but a con- 
suming thirst, so we jog leisurely down to 
the “ branch which runs through the hol. 
low, and proceed to overhaul the nigger.” 

What a miserable lunch! 

It is all very well to say that a true 
sportsman does not care what he eats 
when he is out shooting. This, like 
many a sophistry of the kind is falla- 
cious to a Gegree. 

I venture to say that we—and we 
considered ourselves true sportsmen — 
would not have refused giesler, bicn 
frappé, and chicken salad, if it had been 
offered us; but it wasn’t. There was 
only some beef (dry) and some bread 
(thick), no butter, of course (cooks zever 
put butter on a sandwich), and some 
cheese (strong). 
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Naturally this unsatisfactory menu 
could have been subsidized before we 
left the house—but who gives a thought 
to lunch after a big breakfast ? 

Well, we ate our humble meal—all of 
it ; then came the saving clause—a bottle 
of Old Kentucky. Ah! now it made 
little difference whether we had been 
eating paté de foe gras or ship’s bis- 
cuit. 

The dogs meanwhile sit around on their 
haunches, watching with anxious looks 
the fast vanishing lunch. B never 
feeds his dogs in the field, but it is hard 
to resist the pleading expression of their 
honest eyes. Seeing, however, that it 
is useless to expect anything from such 
hard-hearted gourmands, they resign- 
edly proceed to pull the cuckle-burs and 
other vegetable parasites from their 
sterns and flanks, while we, lying on 
our backs and gazing up into the cloud- 
less sky, smoke the post-prandial pipe, 
void of thought, free from care. 

Three o’clock, and the birds will soon 
be coming out to feed after their midday 
siesta. 

We get up with a sigh, and awaken 
our sunburned gamekeeper, who per- 
chance has been dreaming of happier 
hunting-grounds than these. The dogs 
shake themselves and respond cheerily 
to the “get on” and “hie-over, boys” 
which they know so well. The bag— 
light hitherto—begins to fill, and a 
brace of ruffed grouse, picked up in 
a wooded hollow, lend a pleasing va- 
riety. 

Quail are the staple ; rabbits, or hares 
as they are known down here, are al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed. They are very 
apt to make the dogs unsteady ; but in 
my humble opinion it is capital sport 











to bowl them head over hee!«: as they 
scuttle past, and you catch fleeting 
glimpse of their little wk’ scuts as 
they dart through the tall ©... --grass. 


Now the shadows lengthen, and you 
hear the little brown birds whistling in 
the distance, to summon their scattered 
families before flying home to roost. 

A solitary bat flits past. 

It is getting too dark to shoot; so, 
shouldering our guns, we trudge home- 
ward, where a roaring log-fire and a 


substantial dinner await us. 
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ROPING ELK IN 
BY HIRAM §S. 


. HE Divide be- 
tween Clear- 
water river 
and Shanley 

fy creek, in 
western 
Montana, 
was covered 
with a four- 
foot burden of 
crusted Feb- 
ruary snow, 
when Mr. De 
Witt, hunter Jim 
Culbertson, and In- 
dian guide Tah’won left 
camp on the Clearwater. The 
object of the party was, if possible, to 
capture a bull elk alive and bring him 
in a prisoner. 

The conditions were favorable, for 
whilst the crust would readily bear a 
man on snow-shoes, it was not strong 
enough to support an elk or a deer for 
an instant. 

They started on skis, or Norwegian 
snow-shoes, made of wood, eight feet 
in length, six inches broad, and half an 
inch thick. These skis—more suggest- 
ive of snow-skates than shoes—are 
turned up in front something after the 
fashion of sled-runners, and a man 
skilled in their use can travel at sur- 
prising speed over good snow. In addi- 
tion to the shoes the party was equipped 
with lariats, one large toboggan, and 
three pairs of netted snow-shoes for use 
in the timber. 

The western slope of the Divide is a 
successio of benches and rolling foot- 
hills, ext ding from the Clearwater 
nearly to ‘ummit, before the timber 
isreacheu.. nthe east slope are nu- 
merous little parks in the timber, many 
of them marshy, having living springs 
which do not freeze except in the most 
severe weather. In such spots the tall 
swale-grass grows luxuriantly, and they 
are generally surrounded by thick 
bushes, while all about in the woods are 
large trees and no underbrush. In 
these parks the elk like to winter. 
Sheltered by the timber and the bushes, 
they paw through the snow to the tall 
grass, browse on the brush, and, having 
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pienty to eat and drink, are content un- 
less disturbed. 

After shoeing for about two-and-a- 
half hours the party reached the sum- 
mit of the Divide and separated—Jim 
Culbertson making a circle to the right 
and Tah’won to the left—leaving Mr. 
De Witt with the toboggan. In twenty 
minutes Tah’won signaled Mr. De Witt 
that he had found “sign.” Mr. De 
Witt signaled Jim to return, and they 
cautiously followed. The Indian, Tah’- 
won, had discovered where the elk had 
been browsing, and, following up the 
sign, led them down the east side of 
the Divide-near to a little park. Mov- 
ing carefully around from the wind- 
ward they reached the park, and found 
the snow tramped down by the hoofs of 
game. Evidently the elk were yarding 
there. Looking cautiously through the 
cover they enjoyed a revelation of 
beauty sufficient to warm a sportsman’s 
heart. There stood a family of seven 
elk, and among them one large bull. 
The keen-nosed game presently winded 
the intruders, and the big bull, with an 
impatient stamp of his foot, turned 
toward the foe. His mighty head held 
high, nostrils dilating and eyes blazing, 
gave him an air of mingled curiosity 
and defiance. The other elk bunched 
behind him, ready to fight or flee. It 
was a striking picture, worthy the brush 
of Landseer. A white ground of 
smooth tramped snow, framed by a 
circle of red and gray bushes, tall, 
straight pines and larches in the back- 
ground; in front, standing in bold re- 
lief, the antlered monarch of the mount- 
ains, and grouped behind, his handsome 
family, waiting for his signal. 

“Thet thar elk ’e’ll weigh nigh a 
tho’sand pounds, an’ his antlers is six 
foot long, wi’ a spread o’ four foot at 
the pints,” whispered Jim, “an’ ’e’ll 
give us aright smart tussel; but we’ll 
captur’ him ef you say so.” 

Jim gave a shrill whistle-as he stepped 
into the opening with his rifle thrown 
across his arm. The elk gave a whis- 
tling snort, turned, and with a shambling 
trot went across the park, jumping into 
the deep snow. 

The Indian ran, coiling his lariat as 
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he went into a large loop. Coming up 
with the bull, which was in the lead of 
the band floundering in the snow at 
every jump, Tah’won threw his lariat, 
which uncoiled in circles. As it fell 
the bull threw up his head disdainfully, 
his nose struck the lower part of the 
coil, knocking it up, and the lariat 
tightened about his antlers only. 

As soon as the lariat was thrown, 
Tah’won, keeping hold of the end, 
turned to run, but, unfortunately, his 
snow-shoe caught in the limb of a fallen 
tree in the snow, and he was thrown for- 
ward on his face. As he fell he gave 
one frightened, expectant look back 
over his shoulder. The elk did jump 
towards him, but being deep in the 
snow when he jumped, struck his 
breast against the same limb of the tree 
and was knocked back. At that mo- 
ment Jim, coming from behind, quickly 
raised his rifle, but, seeing Tah’ won once 
more on his feet, did not shoot. Quick 
as a flash the Indian took a turn with 
his lariat round a tree before the elk 
had recovered from his fall. But inan- 
other instant the elk was on his feet 
again, and, finding himself fast, jumped 
and bucked in the wildest manner. 
The other elk, after running off a little 
way into the timber, stood anxious 
spectators of the scene. 

Tah’won now showed himself a little 
to one side of the tree, and the enraged 
elk, with a snort, immediately charged. 

Taking in the slack as the elk came 
on, Tah’won fell back to the next tree 
and made his lariat fast. Then, taking 
another lariat, he slipped behind the 
elk, which had trampled the snow down 
all about him, and was still jumping and 
plunging to the extent his short rope 
would permit. Throwing the lariat 
again skillfully, he caught both hindfeet 
of the elk in it, and the animal was 
stretched and thrown. The second lariat 
was made fast to a tree behind, and ina 
few moments the bull was secure. 

The men then sat down to recover 
their breath, for waltzing around on 
snow-shoes is rather awkward unless one 
is used to it, especially if disposed to be 
“ pigeon-toed ;” in that case, one wearing 
web snow-shoes must, as Jim expresses 
it, “step high, wide, and han’some.” 

Tah’won was the first to recover 
himself, and remarked, “H-e-a-p big 
el-lock. Ugh! mostcatchee Tah’won !” 
“Yes,” said Mr. De Witt, “he would 
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have caught you if the limb of the 
tree had not knocked him back in the 
snow ; and if he had, the sharp hoofs of 
his forefeet would have pierced your 
body, and like enough he might have 
picked you up and given you a ride in 
that cradle he carries on his head.” 

“Ugh, no! Big hunter Jim shoot ’em 
el-lock !”’ 

“No, Tah’won; ef he hadn’t a-bin 
stopped in his fust jump, he would hey 
reached you, sartin, becase the bushes 
was atwixt him an’ me, an’ I couldn’t 
see ter git a shot. But now we'll try to 
give him a ride.” 

Jim brought around the toboggan, 
the elk was rolled on it and made fast, 
and then came the tug of war. The 
three men moved the game where the 
snow was trodden down. When they 
came to the untrodden surface they 
could not draw the toboggan up on the 
crust, which was not as strong in the 
timber as in the open. The edge of the 
crust broke down with the weight on the 
toboggan, and they soon became con- 
vinced that they were stalled. They 
had captured more spoils than they 
could retreat with; but, unlike the In- 
dians who kill the captives they cannot 
get away with, they determined to brand 
the captive and let him go. Soa 
string was tied about his neck in token 
of his captivity. While Tah’won un- 
bound the elk, Jim held him down 
by his horns until all fastenings were 
off save one lariat, which was kept 
fast with a slip-noose around both hind- 
feet, the other end being fast to a tree. 
When all were well out of the way, the 
lariat was cast off from the tree, and the 
elk soon recovered himself; the loop, 
loosening, dropped from his feet, and, 
with a bellow, he started for his band. 

“Mr. De Witt,” said Jim, “you hev 
put your brand on ’im. I’ll brand ’im so 
we'll both know ’im next time we 
see ‘im.” He quickly brought his rifle 
to his shoulder and put a bullet through 
the left ear as the elk ran directly away. 

Determined not to be entirely foiled, 
they made haste to overtake the band 
and capture a small elk that could be 
handled. Speeding on their wood shoes 
nearly as fast as they could have gone 
over the ice on skates, they soon came 
up with the band, which was making 
slow progress by floundering through 
the snow. 

Tah’won had to be wary in approach- 
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ing the band, for the big elk was still 
mad, and would charge at the slightest 
provocation. After a little the Indian 
selected and caught a young bull from 
the rear of the band. This one was 
about eighteen months old, and with 
the help of Jim and Mr, De Witt he was 
soon bound and lashed to the toboggan. 

For ashort distance, until they reached 
the summit of the Divide, the men had 
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load enough, and were compelled to 
rest frequently. But gradually the par- 
ty worked their way back from the hills, 
the elk riding his toboggan, andas much 
frightened as an animal could possibly 
be. At sunset they reached camp on 
the Clearwater, where the captive was 
made comfortable in a stall in the horse- 
barn. And so ended a novel and most 
extraordinary experience. 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


UREKA! I have girdled the great 
wonderland of our continent, and 
put behind me the greatest temp- 
tation to deviate from my onward 

track. I would by no means have 
missed it, though it has cost me five 
precious days. There are many won- 
derlands in store for me in Asia and in 
Europe, but will there be any quite like 
this one in the Rockies? Think of an 
area of fifty-five miles in width from 
east to west, and sixty-five miles in 
length from north to south, covering 
about 3,575 square miles, laid out asa 
national park! How “little Rhody” 
and “peach Delaware” must swell into 
pride when told that the Yellowstone 


-ark reminds of them. When compared 
in size to any of the States, these two 
are usually cited as being together just 
large enough to be comfortably accom- 
modated within the “park.” It should 
be added, however, that such a disposi- 
tion of the two States would leave still 
a margin of over 200 square miles for a 
national playground. But, aside from 
its selection as a national playground, 
the Yellowstone would be noteworthy, 
for from the slopes of these highlands 
spring the rills which grow into the 
mightiest rivers of the United States. 
The springs of the Missouri-Mississippi 
system, as well as those of the Colum- 
bia and the Colorado, take life here, 
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and “from the summit of Mount Wash- 
burn, the highest point of observation 
embraced by the park, may be seen the 
grim and towering walls which partition 
a complex of waters, forcing the flow 
either eastward, by way of the Gulf of 
Mexico, into the Atlantic, or westward 
into the Pacific’ Ocean.” 

The tourists coming into the park 
from Livingston take the branch road 
to Cinabar. There they are compelled 
to enter the stage-coach for an eight- 
mile ride to the Mammoth Hot Springs 


Hotel. Of course I did nothing of the 
sort. My “Victor” was a good enough 


vehicle for me, though, I confess, it 
proved a pretty hard pull. It is almost 
a continuous up-grade and the road 
very dusty. Writing of dusty roads 
brings back the strange impressions 
the various travelers made upon me. 
I could easily distinguish by their dusty 
clothing and begrimed and sunburned 
faces those who had “made” the park 
from the tidily-dressed and fair-com- 
plexioned new arrivals. It does not 
take a very long stay within these 
natural pleasure precincts to change 
one to a backwoodsman. As for my- 
self, I must have been a sight when 
I dismounted at the hotel. My face 
and nose and ears were not only brown 
but peeling off, and my trusty wheel 
bore signs of many a gallant league’s 
work over the alkali roads. 


OF OBLONG 





GEYSER. 


I topped my first day by a ride over the 
hill through the forest and up a terri- 
ble steep and dusty grade through the 
Golden Gate, where the west branch of 
the Gardiner River falls over a series 
of moss-grown cascades with sinuous 
courses, creating the exquisitely formed 
and spendidly colored Minerva Terrace 
by its magic alchemy. The roadway 
through the “Golden Gate” is very ap- 
propriately named. Though less than 
a mile in length, I was told that it 
cost Uncle Sam $15,000 to build it. 

After leaving the Golden Gate gorge 
the road continues along the top of the 
mountain, and its even surface is a 
great relief after the tremendous pull 
up from the Mammoth Hotel to the fa- 
mous Obsidian Cliff or Glass Mountain, 
which rises, basalt-like, in almost vertical 
columns, from the eastern shores of Bea- 
ver Lake to a height of from 150 to 250 
feet, and is probably unequaled in the 
world, The volcanic glass glistens like 
jet, but is quite opaque. Sometimes it 
is variegated with streaks of red and 
yellow. The material lends itself to the 
formation of a perfect road-bed. It suc- 
cessfully resists drills and giant pow- 
der, and only disintegrates under a pro- 
cess of heating by fire and then rapidly 
cools. No wonder that its fame and use 
spread wide among the aborigines, for 
the continent does not produce another 
natural substance capable of such an 
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edge as flaked obsidian. The sacrificial 
knives of the Aztec priests, and other 
tools, were made from it. 

My rendezvous for the night was to 
be Norris Geyser Basin, a short ride for 
a day for me; but then there had been 
so much to see en route, and after ar- 
rival there would still be the geysers 
to see. This was to be my initiation 
into the mysteries of the great geyser 
system which Yellowstone marks as its 
own, at once its pride and its terror. 
Who can stand upon the trembling 
earth, with evidences all around of the 
mighty buried forces of nature scarce 
slumbering skin-deep beneath one’s feet, 
without a sense of the mighty powers 
of imprisoned chaos? 

Next morning I started down the 
road which winds through the Elk and 
Johnson parks, and thence through the 
four miles of Gibbon Cafion, a narrow, 
rocky defile, with scarce width sufficient 
for road and river. The wild grandeur 
of this rocky chasm is, like so much else 
in this wonder-working district, difficult 
of portrayal. On one side the cliffs rise 
with precipice abruptness a thousand 
feet, on the other they are clothed with 
the somber pine to their tops. Here 
the air is filled with the fumes from sub- 
terranean caldrons, not too pleasant 
in aroma; there the crystal water, 
fresh from the snow-clad heights, pours 
through the hundred obstructions in its 
way, with swish and swirl, and glint of 
many colors. 

Fortunately the road is all down-grade 
and very good for nine miles to the 
Fire Hole River, which one must per- 
force ford. After that there is, by way 
of compensation, a succession of steep 
and dusty hills, almost impassable for a 
wheel in some places, until the Lower 
Geyser Basin, the midway basin, and 
the Upper Geyser Basin successively 
arrest your attention and claim your 
too short hours. 

In the Lower Geyser Basin alone there 
are nearly 7oo hot springs, and nigh a 
score of the greater giants that lay claim 
to the higher distinction of geysers, 
whilst collectively those of the three 
basins seem to defy computation. Suf- 
fice to note the more important in their 
order—the “Excelsior,” of the midway 
basin, the sleeping monster who, when 
he wakes, sends forth a voice that can be 
heard for miles, and a volume of water 
that turns the adjacent river into a 
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seething torrent, with boiling water from 
his raging maw. 

I did not stop to see this myself, but 
passed onward to the Oblong Geyser, 
not so much because of its power, but 
because its formation permits a closer 
and better inspection than usual of the 
masses of crystal which, in liquid form, 
are ever being ejected from this or the 
other hundred mouths direct from na- 
ture’s laboratory. Wondrous in deli- 
cacy, color and formation are _ these 
gems, laces and fairy frost-work, if such 
a term can be applied to creations in 
which fire plays the principal part. 

“Old Faithful” holds the post of 
honor in point of popularity, somewhat 
probably from its position in contiguity 
to one of the hotels, but mainly from 
the reliability of the exhibition of his 
powers; for day and night through all 
the year round, at intervals of about an 
hour, he raises his graceful column, to 
be wind-wafted with feather-like grace, 
a height of 150 feet. 

From the lower to the upper basin, 
some nine miles, the road is level 
enough, but I found it sandy and dusty. 
Here a fellow wheelman, who had 
rashly partaken of a drink of the pel- 
lucid but treacherous water, with results 
more enduring than pleasant, left me 
to return to Billings, hishome. Itisa 
venture, and a dangerous one, to drink 
from any stream in this neighborhood. 

The next morning I started for fair 
Shoshone Lake and over the divide to 
Yellowstone Lake, following the course 
of Fire Hole Rivera short distance; but 
even in that short way had to ford the 
stream three times, not a very pleasant 
experience, for, though its name is fire, 
its waters are icy cold. Once more clear 
of the water, the road turns up a newly 
made ravine, fairly good riding in at 
the start, but after the first eight miles 
it grew from bad to worse, and the best- 
natured wheel in the world would have 
refused to move over the heavy sand 
and continual up-grade which lasted to 
within four and a half miles of the lake, 
where the road improves again and is 
good as far as the lunch station on the 
lake side. 

This lunch station is presided over by 
a jolly Irishman, who keeps the guests 
thoroughly amused by his humor and 
his yarns. 

It is curious to see, right on the bor- 
ders of the lake, bubbling hot springs ; 
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indeed in one case the cone of the gey- 
ser is within the lake and the hot water 
within is only separated from the cold 
water without by the thinnest of parti- 
tions. I had of necessity to forego much 
that I should very much liked to have 
seen. I would gladly have gone over 
into the Red Mountain Range and fol- 
lowed the Lewis from the lake down- 
ward over Sherman’s trail; but time 
has its limitations, and I could not even 
afford the lesser excursion southward 
round the West Bay Thumb of Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

I had lingered already longer than I 
could well afford, and had yet before me 
the Grand Cafion,which was sure to over- 
power the scruples of conscience and 
chain me a votary. True, I could have 
taken from here a steamer to the Lower 
Lake Hotel, as do most explorers, even 
those who have hitherto enjoyed the less 
toilsome stage, but that was foreign 
to my mission. Though most of the 
wheelmen who have hitherto done the 
park have availed themselves of the 
steamer at this stage, it was denied to 
me, for I would not ride by water wher- 
ever possible for a wheel to carry me— 
or, if needs be, be pushed—and I knew 
that whére the stage went, and often 
where it did not go, there the Victor 
would carry me. I do not blame the 
wheelmen—indeed, after my experience, 
I think in the ordinary course of a pleas- 
ure trip they are to be commended for 
their wisdom, for the ride will tire even 
the most hardened. 

After lunch I continued on round the 
lake for a good twenty miles to the 
hotel, and it took me nearly four hours 
to do it. 

Here I again set my face north, and 
next morning started down the valley 
with the intention of reaching the falls, 
eighteen miles off, and thence facing 
westward, back to Norris Geyser Basin 
and out again, by Yankee Jim’s, to re- 
sume my greater journey. 

The road from the outlet down the 
valley is, as roads in the late summer 
go, not a very bad one, though in some 
places very sandy and, need I say, 
dusty. However, it was infinitely better 
than those over which I had toiled for 
the past two days, and I was congrat- 
ulating myself upon having passed 
through the most uncomfortable por- 
tion of my trip when I espied it raining 
on the opposite side of the river, and 
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soon the icy-cold spray reached me. 
When within half a mile of a govern- 
ment engineer’s camp, what was my 
surprise to see the rain change into 
snow. As it blew up quite strong, I 
made for the cook’s tent for shelter, and 
here for three hours I thawed out my 
fingers and feet, which were nearly 
frozen. The thermometer dropped 
from 60° to 39° in three hours. The 
snow continued to fall until the grass 
and trees were thickly covered. Anxious 
to reach the hotel but four miles away, 
I started out, but stopped at two camps 
to warm up before reaching there. This 
was a nice state of affairs—snow-bound 
in the Yellowstone Park, and yet in the 
valley, 3,000 feet below, all was warm 
and dry. Some one has said of Yellow- 
stone Park that “nature puts forth all 
her powers [here], and her moods are 
ever changing from ‘grave to gay, 
from lively to severe.’” I had the full 
opportunity of approving this writer. 
Surely, if my trip through the park was 
not a pleasant one, it was at least a 
memorable one, and I had seen nature 
changing from “lively tosevere.” Next 
morning the sky slowly cleared, but as 
it was impossible to start with the wheel 
in this mud, I had ample time to over- 
haul my machine, which again was the 
center of attraction to the guests. I 
also improved the time to make a visit 
to the Great Falls and Grand Cafion of 
the Yellowstone. The best point of 
view for the falls is Lookout Point, a 
rugged precipice extending out in the 
-afion ; but Inspiration Point, about two 
miles below, affords another splendid 
view of the cafion, both up and down. 
The wonders of the Grand Cafion have 
been told by abler pens than mine, The 
truth is, language fails to do it justice. 

The falls are two in number, the upper 
and lower; the former some hundred 
feet or more, and the latter 350 feet. 
It is not, however, either in the depth 
of the falls or the volume of the water 
which passes over them that their charm 
exists, but in the wonderful setting in 
which nature has placed them, every 
form of rock, every color in nature’s 
palette, every hue of foliage, every 
play of light and shade, every variety of 
grouping, every effect which it seems 
possible for sun, air, water and earth to 
produce, is spread with lavish hand, and 
placed and posed with an artistic effect 
that almost bespeaks design. Yet the 


















hand of man is conspicuous only by its 
absence here; nature, reveling in her 
own strength and drawing on her own 
resources, has planned the vista and 
spread the canvas; the emblazoned 
walls, the tessellated floor, the canopy of 
matchless blue, all are hers, and never 
can we be too grateful to those who, in 
a decade often scoffed at as prosaic, 
utilitarian, and uneducated in matters 
merely esthetic, could provide the funds 
and the protection which alike were 
needed to save this masterpiece of 
nature from the destroying vandal, the 
vulgar advertiser, and the pot-hunting 
man of the world. 

While photographing the falls from 
Lookout Point, my cap went over the 
precipice sixty feet below on a ledge of 
rock. It was a dangerous task, but I 
climbed down and succeeded in getting 
it and returning alive. An old tourist 
standing above actually sat down over- 
come by the sight of seeing me climb- 
ing up. A misstep and I would have 
been precipitated 1,500 feet below into 
the Yellowstone River rushing through 
the cafion. 

The next morning everything was 
covered by a heavy frost, the ther- 
mometer was below freezing-point, and 
there was a dense fog everywhere. I 
was determined, however, to get off 
that day, if possible, and although the 
frozen dirt road was rather rough rid- 
ing it had no terrors to the rider of a 
pneumatic. 

As far as Norris Geyser Basin it was 
mostly down grade, and I progressed 
fairly well (thirteen miles in two hours). 
Then the sun shone warmly; the road, 
improved by the snow and rain of the 
two days before, dried up, and I briskly 
wheeled off the twenty miles to the Hot 
Springs, the end of the circuit: My cy- 
clometer showed just 139 miles around 
the park. 

I should not advise wheelmen visit- 
ing the park to make the entire cir- 
cuit, as from Norris Basin to the Upper 
Basin, and across to the lake and thence 
up the cafion, it is mostly poor wheeling. 
Work is being pushed with all possible 
speed, but it will be some time before 
this stretch can be called a good road. 
But those desiring to see, at least, the 
most important portions of the park, 
can wheel from Mammoth Hot Springs 
to the Norris Geyser Basin, over twenty 
miles of fairly good road, thence cross 
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to the Grand Cafion and Great Falls, 
thirteen miles farther, and by returning 
over the same route can make a pleasant 
and not too fatiguing tour. Adding in 
the sixteen miles from Cinnabar to the 
Mammoth Hot Springs and return, this 
would make a total of eighty-two miles, 
and to all wheelmen in search of a hol- 
iday amid the fairest and most wonder- 
ful of nature’s handiwork I say, Take 
your pneumatic and see the Yellowstone 
Park awheel as I did. Manifold as are 
the beauties and attractions of the Yel- 
lowstone, as seen by the every-day tourist 
and written of in the most accessible 
books of travel, it is startling, but true, 
that two-thirds of its area is practically 
unknown. Here and there an occasional 
enthusiast with time on his hands and 
the needy hardihood, some mountain 
climber, lone fisherman, hunter or geol- 
ogist have penetrated its remoter water- 
ways and mountains, but their stories do 
not reach far beyond the camp-fire and 
the hotel corridor, unless indeed, as is 
sometimes happily the case, they make 
their way into the pages of OvurTING, 
like the story of Mr. Owen and his com- 
panions awheel there, and Mr. Guptill’s 
graphic narrative.* The latter, I re- 
member, says that in the northeast- 
ern portions of the park, where I did 
not go, there are vast areas strewn 
with the fossilized remains of animal 
and vegetable life, and huge trunks and 
fragments of petrified trees, many still 
standing erect, preserving much of their 
old form and outline, deep down among 
the roots of which may be found clus- 
tering deposits of the most brilliant and 
beautiful crystallizations, varying in 
color from delicate shades of pink to 
deep cherry, while colorless amethyst 
and yellow quartz lie scattered in pro- 
fusion. Then, again, between the Pas- 
samaria fork of the Big Horn and the 
east fork of the Yellowstone is the cele- 
brated Hoodoo Region, or Goblin Land, 
designations which in nowise belie the 
character and appearance of the locality 
—a region in which volcanic action and 
erosion have seemingly striven to outvie 
each other in the production of fantastic 
forms and shapes. To the superstitious 
Indian it was the abode of evil spirits ; 
to the white man, roused from his slum- 
bers by the weird mutterings of the 
voiceless air, the region presented an 
enigma solved by the term “ Hoodoo.” 





* In OUTING, July, 1890, and June, 1891. 
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the bree © 


soft on the cheek as a 
breath, What was I to do that 
day, was my firstetthought, ‘here would 
be no sleigh-ride with its jingling: bells 
party shouting and 
laughing as they emerged snow-laden 
from huye drift into which they 
had been dumped by the mischievous 
driver ; no country dance with its epy 
noy and flirtations and subsequent lony 
ride homeward under Nature's peerless 
diamonds, with, perchance, your arm 
around a ball of furs and robes that con- 
tained somewhere down-in their depths 
the your future happiness, 
There would be no skimminy over lake 


felt as 


Oranyes 


maiden’s 


and red-cheeked 
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yoal of 


opened my eyes and saw flowers and 
fruit instead of icicles hanging from the 
trees, What shall I do to-day ? 

In my uncertainty I approached my 
host and told him of my dilemma, For 
afew moments he weiyhed the question 
in his mind with a look of perplexity, 
and then his eye rested on my 54-inch 
bicycle, and his face brightened, * There 
is a train leaving here at ten o'clock for 
Pablo Beach, You yet there at eleven, 
and have tive hours before returning. 
Take your wheel and try a spin on the 
beach, You will find it yood,” 

Now here was a Christmas sport that 
justsuitedme, Its novelty alone recom- 
mended it, “Ts the beach hard?” I ven 
tured, ‘So hard that a horse leaves no 
track on it.” “And level?” “As level 
as a billiard table for one hundred miles” 

and that settled it, 

It was now nine o'clock, An hour 
later I lifted my machine into the bag- 
vaye car, strapped a little lunch basket 
to the saddle spring and took my seat 
as we went spinning through the semi 
tropical forest and over the stagnant 
creeks that separated J - from old 
ocean's boundary, If my host had not 
exagyerated, [ felt I was in for a rare 
day’s sport; but no sooner had [alight- 
ed at Pablo than I saw he had made no 
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rash statements, for exaggeration would 
have been scarcely possible. 

Ye gods, what a beach! Fifty yards 
wide, with a gentle slope from the bot- 
tom of the long sand-dunes to the break- 
er's highest mark, it stretched away on 
one side as far as the eye could reach, 
and on the other some four or five miles 
until it rounded a promontory and was 
lost to view. Not a flaw, not an imper- 
fection of any kind was visible, and for 
a moment | was puzzled as to which way 
to go. I decided in favor of the prom- 
ontory. In my haste I had made an 
awkward mount, but soon steadied my- 
self and went spinning away with the 
lightest heart that had throbbed in my 
bosom for many weeks 

[ had not been astride of a wheel 
before for cight months; was _ fifteen 
pounds out of condition and my muscles 
were soft. Reason said I should go 
slow at first if I intended a long jaunt, 
but Exhilaration laughed her to scorn, 
and I bent farther forward and turned 
the pedals toa merry tune. The wind 
sang by my ears in glee, the fragrance 
of the pines instilled me with strength, 
the breakers applauded me on, and | 
bent lower and lower over the handles. 
What cared I for Exhaustion! Surely it 
was far away and could not reach me 
that day, for | was doing no work. The 
wheels turned themselves and lifted my 
limbs at each revolution. My eyes were 
fixed on the sand that flew so rapidly 
beneath me, not three feet ahead of the 
wheel ; “for surely,” thought I, “there 
can be no danger on such a course.” 
“Faster, faster,” sang the wind; “on, 
on,” roared the breakers, “Turn spokes 
till you hum like a spinning wheel ; 
buzz, pedals ig 

‘Ten thousand moons, comets and me- 
teors danced before my eyes, and then a 
murky darkness settled over the world. 
When I regained consciousness and one 
by one gathered my scattered seven 
senses together (the sense of feeling 
first), I was sitting on the sand in a de- 
cidedly shipwrecked condition, with the 
blood running down my face and asense 
of “goneness” pervading my whole anat- 
omy. Fifty feet farther on my ma- 
chine lay ina heap, with the little wheel 
high in the air as if grasping for some 
object by which to right itself, and with 
its whole attitude so suggestive of fallen 
dignity and a mute appeal for help that 
I laughed in spite of my own condition, 
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I arose and took an inventory. The 
skin had been raked from my forehead 
and my head ached a little, but other- 
wise I could ascertain no serious dam- 
ages. I was curious to know what had 
caused this downfall, and retraced my 
steps some dozen feet and—there it was, 
a quivering, transparent mass about the 
size of a derby hat, as slippery as the 
yolk of anegy and apparently as tender, 
yet,withal, so tough that it could scarcely 
be sawed in two by a fish-line. These 
jelly-fishes, I afterwards noticed, were 
quite frequent along the beach, and woe 
to the wheelman who runs upon one, 
for they will either give him a header 
as though he had struck a granite block, 
or his wheel will mount them only to 
slip aside with the quickness of light- 
ning, and in either case he is liable to 
get hurt, for the beach is so hard / 
could sce no mark where I struck, and 
there was not a scratch on it as deep as 
the ones on my forehead. 

I picked up my wheel and remounted. 
My enthusiasm was the least bit damp- 
ened and Reason reasserted herself as 
I struck an easy jog and fell to noting 
the surroundings. ‘Tomy right was the 
bank rising from a dozen to thirty feet 
above the beach and surmounted by 
the dense forest that stretched away for 
miles, and to the left was the ocean with 
its white-crested warriors rushing for- 
ward in all their pride, only to trip and 
fall on the sands a moment later, and 
with a roar of rage slink back to join 
their on-charging comrades. A few hun- 
dred yards outa school of porpoises were 
engaged in their graceful and never- 
ending sport of balancing on the top of 
a wave for an instant and then coasting 
swiftly down its incline and up the side 
of the next, only to disappear over its 
crest with animpudent and unnecessary 
flirt of their broad tails. I was rational 
now, and was more in a condition to ex- 
tract all the enjoyment possible from 
the situation, and enjoy myself I cer- 
tainly did. 

Ireached the promontory and rounded 
it. Far away in front of me, so far that 
it looked about the size of an exclama- 
tion point, Isaw something on the sands. 
“ A boundary post,” thought I, but as the 
minutes passed I did not seem to be 
getting any closer. It was certainly 
moving in the same direction I was; but 
what was it? It could not be a man or 
I would gain on it, and as for a horse or 








BICYCLING ON 


a horseman, it did not resemble one. 
Keeping one eye on the thing and the 
other on the lookout for any lurking 
jelly-fish that might be inclined to play 
a practical joke on me, I put on more 
steam and rapidly lessened the distance 
between us. Ten minutes passed, and 
then I sat upright. “A wheelman, by 
all that’s jolly! Now for a spurt!” 
Swiftly I flew along while my brother 
bicyclist loitered. ‘“‘O—woo—hoo!” I 
sang. He turned in his saddle, and, 
seeing me, came about and rode back, 
and we were soon ambling along side 
by side, enjoying a comfortable smoke 
and a sociable chat. 

He was a _ bronzed-faced, athletic 
young fellow, hard of limb and in prime 
condition. He said he was a Northern 
contractor engaged in putting up some 
buildings at Pablo, and that his greatest 
delight was to wheel away aleisure day 
on Pablo's sands; for, as he put it, “the 
sportsman and fisherman find a para- 
dise one day, and, behold! it is gone the 
next; but right here, day after day and 
for all time to come, the wheelman can 
be certain of his game.” 

For an hour or more we rolled along, 
and then my watch showed one o’clock. 
I had been two hours en route, which 
left an hour for dinner and asmoke, and 
then two hours to return in before train 
time. We dismounted, and I shared my 
sandwiches and hard-boiled eggs (a 
little worse for wear), and it was only 
then that I fully realized that a heavy 
breeze had sprung up from the north, 
for as it had been blowing on our backs 
and we had been going at a fair clip, I 
had not paid much attention to it be- 
fore. It gave me but little uneasiness, 
however, although I was well aware 
that a strong head-wind or a loose-sand 
road will take the gimp out of a raw 
wheelman quicker than all the country 
roads in Christendom, for in the latter 
case there are opportunities for coasting 
and brief rests, while in the former it is 
a steady, exhausting strain. 

Weate our dinner on the edge of the 
bank, with our faces to the sea and the 
great forest to our backs, as yet scarcely 
disfigured by the hands of man. Deer, 
bear, wild turkeys and alligators were 
within half a mile of us, and perhaps 
much less, for a covey of quail as tame 
as young chickens ran about us within 
a few yards, tempting me to do a novel 
thing in sport—viz.: shoot one with a 
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revolver; but not being hunting that day, 
I resisted the inclination and they went 
their way in peace. 

The wind had been steadily increasing 
in strength and was now blowing very 
hard, so we limited the hour we had 
intended to take for dinner to half that 
time and turned our faces homeward. 
I had anticipated a hard battle on the 
way back, but it was worse even than I 
had feared. The broad ocean offered 
no obstruction to the gale, and it resisted 
our every effort with dogged persistency. 
My thighs commenced to ache and my 
breath got short ; but I must make that 
train or remain over twenty-four hours, 
and that important business on the mor- 
row would not permit of. On we strug- 
gled, reeling off the miles at a constantly 
diminishing speed and fighting hard for 
every foot we gained. It seemed as 
though a strong hand was pushing back- 
ward on my shoulders, and I bent lower 
to offer as little resisting surface as pos- 
sible. Slowly but surely we won our 
way, but the struggle was an unequal 
one, for the reserve force of the wind 
was unlimited, while ours was fast being 
exhausted. 

We round the point. Five miles away 
lies Pablo; but my watch says only 
thirty minutesremain. I will make it or 
burst a blood-vessel in the attempt. On, 
on! The veins protrude from my fore- 
head, the muscles stand out on my arms 
and limbs in rigid bunches, my breath 
comes in gasps anda perspiration blinds 
me. That wheel which in the morning 
turned itself must now be winding up 
an ever-tightening spring. It seems as 
if the force I use would turn the world 
beneath my feet like atreadmill. I grow 
dizzy; but must keepon. What can 
be the matter with my wheel? The 
bearings must be heated, for surely it 
sticks at every half-revolution. No, it 
is the wind ; for there is a momentary 
lull and I dash rapidly upin front of the 
pavilion and spring to the earth. My 
limbs give out from under me as I land, 
and I fall in a heap, totally unable to sup- 
port my weight ; but I soon recover, and 
picking up my machine, I hand it to the 
baggage-man and sink exhausted into a 
seat, drenched with perspiration, utterly 
played out, and with the certainty of 
aching and stiffened muscles on the mor- 
row, but happy in the consciousness that 
I have put in aday on the grandest bi- 
cycle course in two continents. 














ELEMENTAL 


i, 

A Brooklet purling gayly ; 
A Fire burning bright: 

The Fire saw the Brooklet, 
And languished at the sight. 


PASSION. 
Il. 
‘*O, come to me, sweet water, 
And cool my tortured heart !”’ 
‘ Bright flame,” replied the Brooklet, 
‘* We nevermore shall part.” 


They met in rash embracement— 
The rest, if thou wouldst know, 
Go seek the blackened embers, 
Or watch the brook’s sad flow. 


IrkvVING RoGER Bacon, 


HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


CuHapTer LIII. 


HRISTMAS festivities over, 
Harry amused himself at home, 
playing, as he said, for a time, 


“the elder brother act.” <A 
strange calm had come over him now. 
He was remarkably philosophical con- 
cerning most matters and things. It 
seemed as if the period of his youth 
had closed. It is often remarked that 
a student grows to be very “old” 
until graduation, and then grows stead- 
ily younger again until his fortieth 
year. It was very amusing to his 
mother to see how he lorded it with a 
calm superiority over his sister Kate. 
His mother felt sorry for him, but she 
thought, on the whole, his great dis- 
appointment had been a good thing for 
him. It hadresulted in his unfortunate 
tendency to agnosticism, but on this 
head her brother comforted her a great 
deal by telling her that it was a phase 
which every thoughtful student had to 
pass through during some time of his 
college existence. 

“Why,” said Lyman, “when I was 
in college we were all howling atheists 
for a time; but we soon pot over it. 


He'll outgrow it. Believe me he’ll see 
that the church, after all, meets the 
needs of humanity more perfectly than 
any philosophy.” His mother sighed 
and waited. 

Meanwhile the great Umpty - four 
Junior Promenade, in February, drew on 
apace. No such elegant invitations had 
been gotten out before, no such magnif- 
icent preparations made, no such sup- 
per ordered from Delmonico’s. Jack 
Rives and Caswell went in to make it 
the greatest ball New Haven had ever 
seen. 

“Umpty - four is a great society 
class,” they said, “and it’s due to our 
friends to ‘hump’ ourselves.” They 
went about and raised all the money 
they could in the class, and then Cas- 
well’s father donated five hundred 
dollars more. They were to have two 
New York bands, and old Music Hall 
was to bloom and blossom with flags, 
flowers and decorations. 

At length the night of the great ball 
arrived. The weather was clear and 
mild. The snow had not yet ‘melted 
away. It was a perfect night. As 
Harry and Danforth walked over toward 
Chapel street from Durfee, the moon 
threw a tender light on the snow 
through the elm-branches. The long 
brick row was aglow with gas. Across 
College street the Greek Parthenon of 
a State-house gleamed white and 
beautiful in the moonlight. There were 
closed carriages going and coming. 
Excitement, delight, jollity was in the 
keen air. It was Umpty-four’s accepted 
time of youth and love. 

Never again —never again will a 
ball seem so glorious as then to these 
young Americans! All night long, 
while the moon swung over and dipped 
into the west and the gray dawn tinted 
the east, they danced and made love 
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at commencement — large, indiscrimi- But the /wxior Promenade came ata 
nate family affairs these, which never time in winter when nothing else hap- 


were 


to the most beautiful girls in the world 

—for they were never to be so intoxi- were always a sort of alumni gather- 

catingly lovely again, never so charm- ing, similar to the president’s reception 

ing again in after-life ! at the Art building—these hot senior 
To be sure they had their senior ball “proms” in Alumni Hall. 
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‘“SHE WAS PROUD OF HER TWO CHILDREN THAT NIGHT.” (2. 390.) 
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racing, or baseballing, or studying, or— 
anything! Inthe dull February, when 
it shone like a star by itself and kept 
hearts beating and life going until the 
Easter holidays. No wonder Yale men 
look back, at the distance of twenty 
years, and sigh over their experiences 
at the Junior ball. 

And with the girls? All their life 
dated, to some of them, from that 3d or 
16th or 23d Lander’s waltz ! 

Harry and Dan strolled into the New 
Haven House and sent up word by the 
perennial fat-boy clerk, who from time 
immemorial seemed to haunt those 
pleasing shades, to Mrs. Chestleton and 
Kitty, that they and the carriage were 
waiting. It was now about ten o’clock. 
In the parlors upstairs they found doz- 
ens of becloaked and behooded girls, 
with chaperons and without, awaiting 
or chatting with their brothers and es- 
corts, in readiness to leave for the ball. 
Every one was laughing and excited. 
“ Ah there, Harry!” called out a class- 
mate, as Harry and Dan bowed. 
is that the famous battery? How clean 
they look!” from a pretty girl in a 
pink opera-cloak, who glanced at them 
saucily, 

But just then Danforth violently grip- 
ped Harry’s arm. A vision was com- 
ing down-stairs, in white, with gorgeous 
blue ribbons, carrying her opera-cloak 
on her arm. The vision was followed 
by a tall lady, in a rich, violet-colored 
velvet dress. The vision was in high 
color as to its cheeks, and its pretty 
shoulders were just visible. Actually 
it seemed to be a tall confusion of lace 
and white mull and Jacqueminot roses, 
which Dan had sent. 

“Kitty, how sweet you look!” cried 
Harry, astonished. He couldn’t help 
it; he suddenly leaned forward and 
kissed her pouting lips. She was angry 
enough to have boxed his ears. 

“How caz you be so silly before all 
these people!” she cried, indicating the 
swell crowd in the hallway and parlor. 

“Isn’t she sweet?” laughed and 
beamed Mrs. Chestleton, proudly. In- 
deed she was proud of her two children 
that night. Kitty thawed a little. “I 
don’t mean to be cross, Harry, but I— 
I’m no longer a little girl, you know; 
besides, you tumbled my dress all up.” 

Danforth was all smiles and bows. 
She had given him the grand march in 
and the first dance, and Harry had sent 


“On... 
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her card around among the nicest men 
in the class. , 

Dan would not ride down in the car- 
riage with them. “One of his nonsen- 
sical notions,” laughed Harry. He al- 
ways w¢7// put himself out if he can. 
He’s afraid of crumpling you. Dear old 
Dan! Kitty, I want you to be just as 
kind to him as you can be to-night, for 
my sake. I should never have pitched 
a game if Ae hadn’t persuaded Hard- 
ing ‘ 

Kitty made a face. 

“He looks so ungainly in his dress. 
suit.” 

“Ungainly? Every one thinks he’s 
graceful,” and Harry pulled on his 
white gloves. 





CuHaptTer LIV. 


AN was there to meet them, and 
there, too, was the gorgeous Jack, 
full of importance, with a long 
white satin badge in his lapel ; 

Kitty, blushing furiously, gave her 
hand to Jack and was helped out by his 
strong, gloved hand. 

“Kate! My stars, how we girls 
grow!” he laughed, and if he had kissed 
her she would have thanked him, he was 
so handsome—such a preusx chevalier. 

“Ts this your sister?” he pretended, 
as he helped her mother out. 

“ Ah, Jack !” laughed Mrs. Chestleton. 
“Do you expect me, too, to fall in love 
with you?” 

I only 
laughed. 

All this, and poor Danforth stood 
awkwardly at one side looking on, They 
waited for them at the dressing-room 
again, and crowds surged past them. 
The ball was about to begin. Suddenly 
Harry was made aware of a presence 
near him. He did not turn. 

“ Will you allow me to pass, please ?” 
It was that same old, low, sweet voice. 
He bowed; Clara nodded lightly, gave 
him a searching glance, and passed 
him with her maid, followed by Miss 
Mulford, in lavender. Kate came out 
and said that “Jack was to lead off 
the march with Miss Hastings ; and, do 
you know, they say her engagement is 
broken, Harry—so there is hope yet!” 

Harry started. “ What’s that tome?” 
he asked, gruffly. 

“Oh, nothing. I thought you might 
want to know; that’s all.” 


expect —reciprocity!” he 
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The large opera-house was a mass of 
flowers, its ugliness and tawdriness well 
concealed even to the great chandelier 
which hung from the ceiling. There 
were shells and boats, flags and gas-jets 
of “ Umpty-four” and “Yale,” and long 
festoons of evergreen. 

“Oh, there’s Mr. Nevers! Do bring 
him up; I want to congratulate him on 
taking the L7¢ medal,” said Mrs. Ches- 
tleton. 

Nevers shook hands with her warmly. 
“T’ve just heard all about Ella Gerhart,” 
he said. “Grannis has written me. Of 
course Harry would never tell a soul 
anything. I think your going ’way out 
to Cleveland with that girl, Mrs. Chestle- 
ton, was the noblest thing I ever heard 
off. It was just as—as—fine as 

“Silk!” suggested Harry. 

“ Well, itwas! I wish I had a mother 
like you. I’m so sorry for Harry to- 
night,” he whispered. “ Miss Hastings 
is, of course, looking her best. He has 
just heard she has broken her engage- 
ment.” 

“A flirt, that’s all she is,” said Nevers, 
witha gesture. 

“Depend upon it, she will get him to 
dance with her.” 

“Oh, Harry is greatly changed. He 
doesn’t care for girls now. I think he’s 
entirely gotten over ¢hat affair now,” 
said Nevers. 

Mrs. Chestleton shook her head. Then, 
as Harry urged, they went down on the 
floor for the march. The music began. 
In walked Jack with Clara looking as 
stately and superb as a queen. The 
committee and their “ girls ” filed in after 
them—a splendid file of them ! 

“It’s as bad as Yale and Harvard 
drawing side positions at Saratoga?” he 
laughed. 

“Is there sure to be a contretemps, 
Harry ?” she asked lightly. 

“Mother, dear, isn’t she the most 
beautiful woman in the whole world?” 

Around her white throat Clara wore 
one string of pearls, It was odd to see 
what a belle Mrs. Chestleton became 
that evening. It was not solely because 
of Harry’s great and deserved popular- 
ity, but because she was in herself 
pretty, gracefui, and full of good talk. 
What her children liked she liked. She 
danced half a dozen square dances, and 
entered into the affair with the greatest 
zest. “Why should we old ladies re- 
tire?") And there, too, was Uncle Dick 





himself coming up and pretending he 
was a junior too, and asking to be pre- 
sented to Kitty. He had run up at the 
last moment that evening from New 
York. Later they saw him devoting 
himself with all his old-time gallantry 
to Miss Walker, who was radiant in blue 
satin and old lace. 

“ Ah, let me see,” they overheard him 
ask her, “ This is your 4 

“Twentieth Junior Prom. Yes, and 
I hope I may live to see my fortieth,” 
she laughed. 

“Bah! Miss Walker, I used to see 
you trundling a hoop, in front of South, 
when I was in college—you were a child 
then—and that’s not so many years ago.” 

She gave him a grateful glance. 

“It’s aterrible misfortune fora girl 
to live in a college town,” she sighed. 
“Students come and students go, but 








you goon forever. Do you know this 


continuous pouring through of students 
wears out the brain afteratime? My 
father says it’s like the precession of 
the equinoxes, only a great deal worse. 
There is no change, no cessation.” 

Presently a set formed for a quadrille 
—Harry and Miss Dolphin, Jack and 
Annie Mead, Lyman and Miss Walker, 
and just then—to fill up—Caswell and 
Clara Hastings happened along arm in 
arm. 

“Hurry up—here’s your place —just 
waiting!” called out Jack. 

Before he knew it Harry found him- 
self opposite the most beautiful girl of 
the evening, for Clara’s appearance that 
night was simply overpowering. Miss 
Walker confided to Miss Dolphin — to 
whom Harry presented her—that “it 
was a real Worth creation,” and pur- 
chased for the occasion. 

There was something patrician in the 
elegance of her carriage. In a year of 
society she had acquireda manner. She 
was in command of herself—calm, beau- 
tiful, superb. At her corsage, in the 
fashion of the day, she wore a huge 
bunch of La France roses, Caswell had 
been trying to get her to sit out the 
dance with him, and was much provoked 
that she allowed Jack to inveigle them 
into a “stupid” quadrille: The clrir- 
man’s command had to be obeyed, as 
it seemed. Caswell, pale and with a 
slightly dissipated, cigarette-smoker’s 
complexion, concealed his vexation as 
best he could. It was awkward all 
around. Miss Mead and he still kept up 
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an infrequent correspondence, and Jack 
and Miss Louise Dolphin had only re- 
cently agreed to disagree. As for Harry 
and Clara—Caswell smirked and smiled 
under his long handsome mustache and 


‘* THEY SOUGHT AN OBSCURE CORNER.” 


wondered what Jack, who so generally 
kept himself wide-awake, cou/d be think- 
ing of. 

The fact was that Clara herself asked 
the good fellow to bring it about. She 
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bore no ill-will, and her conscience did 
not smite her for anything se had done. 
Indeed, what had she done? It was no 


fault of hers if half Yale College fell in 
love with her pretty face! 





(Pp. 394: ) 


The lively music began—2n amusing 
quadrille written out by a musical genius 
in the class for the occasion. Every now 
and then there was a refrain shouted by 
the orchestra. It was a rollicking, jolly 
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quadrille, full of lifeand motion, Every- 
body in New Haven was whistling it 
the next day. At the close the cry 
was “ /acultee—facultec!” and every- 
one was called on to “ Disperse! dts- 
perse!” , 

During the dance Clara, in passing 
Harry, whispered, “Why are you so 
cruelly unkind to me?” 

He smiled bitterly, and the next time 
they crossed over, said, “‘ Because you 
were once unkind to me.” 

“T thought we were friends at least,” 
she said. 

“So we are,” he replied. 

Then after “visiting” the opposite 
couples they came together again. 

“Friends!” she smiled, so enchant- 
ingly that he felt his soul drawn from 
his very eyes into hers. 

The next “crossing” she slipped her 
dance-card in his gloved hand. “ Do you 
see all those places reserved?” she 
whispered—* For you!” 

He glanced at the card. There were 
some three or four dances left blank. 
In these he thoughtlessly scribbled his 





name. His head was inawhirl. Were 
these blanks really intended for him— 
or for Saxton? Wastheold flame to be 
relit?) Why did his heart leap so at the 
touch of her hand? At the end of the 
quadrille he took Annie Mead to her 
seat, and left her rather abruptly. He 
wanted to be alone. Clara’s glance, and 
her word “Friends!” had penetrated 
his very soul. , 

Could it be possible? He had thought 
all the year that he would never speak 
with her again if he could helpit. Now 
he was wild for her dance with him to 
come. 

“Clara is certainly very lovely,” said 
his mother when he rejoined her. “She 
has a good deal of manner for such a 
young girl; she hasn’t the rare sweetness 
of that wild rose, Annie Mead. I wonder 
you don’t lose your heart to her /”’ 

““Miss Mead is—I don’t know—with- 
out any fire. I don’t think I like 
‘goodness’ in girls. I’m afraid I like 
them full of mischief!” 

“ Harry, what sentiments /”’ exclaimed 
his mother aghast. 
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And he rushed off again to meet his 
engagement to waltz with Miss Har- 
greaves, who was up from New York 
with the Columbia “crowd.” “So Clara 
Hastings has broken her engagement,” 
she said, her head above his right 


shoulder in the dance. “I knew it 
would be so. She’s a flirt. She always 
will be a flirt. One of those serious 


flirts who always seems to have so much 
back of them, but are really as silly as 
the rest of us.” 

“ You are severe,” Harry said. 

“I’m not severe. Clara loves admira- 
tion, and Mr. Saxton got tired of giving 
so much of it. He said she must choose 
between him and—all Yale College. 
She replied that if it came to a choice 
between-an undergrad. and an alumnus, 
she preferred the student, as at least he 
had some possibilities. They say that 
Will Saxton, who was here at the ger- 
man, and expected to be here for the 
ball, packed his bag and left for New 
York. Clara is so high-spirited, you 
know, she boldly announced to every- 
one that the engagement was broken. 
She must have ated to send back that 
lovely diamond ring, though.” 

There was a distinct tone of spite in 
what Miss Hargreaves said. How, 
Harry hated a spiteful woman! 

At last the waltz was over, and he 
hastened across the wide ballroom floor 
to where Clara was standing sur- 
rounded by anumber of seniors. The 
great swells, Bellamy Storrs and Hol- 
land, were vying in “airy persiflage 
and repartee” over her dance-card and 
begging for half dances. The great 
Bob Clark had just been favored. 
Guthrie, one of the “big” men of the 
senior year, physically and mentally, 
stood near her, playing with his Lt tri- 
angle, and occasionally begging her to 
remember him inthe “crush.” She was 
in her element with these witty, amus- 
ing young fellows—the jeunesse dorée of 
their time at college. Her eyes sparkled 
—she triumphed—she felt the joy, too, 
of drawing the lorguettes in the boxes 
down on her. 

“Ah, here comes Umpty-four,” she 
laughed, as Harry approached. “And 
Umpty-four : 

“Takes the cake!” laughed Clark. 

“Oh, it’s the junior’s privilege, I sup- 
pose,” said Storrs, “We seniors are 
getting to be too old. Youth and hope 
must win to-night. Take her, Mr. 
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Chestleton. She’s yours—because I see 
you’ve got your name down for this 
dance.” 

They danced—the Redowa—then 
stopped—then walked, slowly—then 
they sought an obscure corner beneath 
the gallery, where they sat earnestly 
conversing. 

Holland: “Gad! a man might go 
farther and fare worse. Lots of style, 
Bellamy; she’s to be at Newport this 


summer. De Koven says—she’ll be a 
belle.” 
Storrs: “By all odds the prettiest 


woman here.” It was the thing to use 
“woman” for “girl” in the swell set. 
“She’s in great shape to-night; but 
there’s a Miss , of New York, here 
I like quite as well.” 

Holland : “ Not-in it!” 

Storrs: “ Who’s that woman Caswell 
of your class has got on his arm?” 

Holland: “That’s a Miss Mead.” 

Storrs: “I rather like her cut—sim- 
plicity is a capital thing in a woman. 
She has a charming color, too. I won- 
der if that young rascal isn’t making 
love to her!” 

Holland: Cassy, they say, is confining 
himself to actresses nowadays. Did you 
hear? He followed the Lydia Thompson 
troupe to Boston, and acted for a week 
there as one of the tin soldiers. ) 

Storrs: He’s a great chap! (Men- 
tal note: He’s notthe right sort, quite, 
for senior year. He’s too wild, too 
bohemian.) 

Result: In the ensuing elections Cas- 
well does not go as he expected to a 
certain senior society. 

So the ball waxed and waned. The 
supper was grand, the champagne /frappé 
to anicety. Everything was just per- 
fect. The chaperons felt better after 
supper, and the music seemed livelier 
and jollier. Kitty danced every dance, 
and would have gone on dancing to 
“Home, Sweet Home,” as several jolly 
girlsdid But at last the Junior Prom was 
over. Harry saw Clara Hastings into 
her carriage beside that grim old maid, 
her Aunt Mulford, as the sun was be- 
ginning to illumine the heavens for 
another day. What had happened be- 
tween them? He could hardly tell. 
He let himself into his room in Durfee, 
and threw himself heavily without un- 
dressing on his bed. He couldn’t sleep. 

What had happened? Simply this, in 


a dark passage-way, where no one saw 
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them, she had thrown herself in his 
arms—the glorious young beauty that 
she was—and kissed him passionately, 
and breathed the hot words in his ear, 
which rang there forever, “ Vow—do 
you think that I care for him? Will 
Saxton is nothing to me—Harry—I did 
not know my own heart. I love you— 
I have always loved you. Why do 
you make me go down on my knees to 
you? 

He kissed her—blushing scarlet. 
“Clara — darling !— darling ! he whis- 
pered, “Is it trne?” 

Those moments of first, sweet love— 
when your girl yields at last! They 
are God given, holy, pure, ecstatic mo- 
ments, and they should be held as 
sacred and as secret as the confessional 
of the church. Neither could speak ; 
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they knew they must separate and go 
back to the ballroom. They were too 
full of emotion. Beside, this was not 
a place to linger. Already a man 
was looking for Clara for a waltz. 
Harry must hunt up Miss Walker. 
Yet they stood there, her cheek against 
his, so happy! while the moments 
fled, and the crashing music— yes, 
it was “Morgen blatter,” which Jack 
was always whistling when he want- 
ed particularly to study. She was his! 
and over them the large picture of 
St. Elihu—the same that gazeson us 
still from the cover of the £7t—seemed 
to beam with joy and congratulations 
as they re-entered the great ballroom 
arm in arm—*“ the handsomest pair,” as 
Mrs. Prof. Gracher observed to Miss 
Mulford, “on the entire floor!” 


To be completed in March. 
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world!” “It’s the 
wildest thing ever 
heard of!” “You 
will surely starve 
to death or be 
drowned!” These 
were some of the 
encouraging re- 
marks made by 
friends when we 
talked of a sum- 
mer’s outing in 
Canadian woods. 
The decision to go 
was not fully 
made. There 
were advantages 








4 and disadvantages 
to be considered. 
It was a wild part 
of the country through which the pro- 
posed route extended and the trip would 
be a long and necessarily hard one. 
All the information possible had been 
gathered in regard to the character of 
the woods and waters, the game, fish, 
and, most important of all, the wild ani- 
mals and Indians. Oh yes! there were 
wild animals in abundance. Bears and 
wildcats went roaming through those 
dense north’ woods, snakes would cer- 
tainly be lurking in every thicket on 
the lookout for unwary travelers, and 
the mosquitoes and black flies were ac- 
knowledged to be a universal pest. So 
there seemed no possibility that we 
would escape death in some horrible 
form. And then, said the most sym- 
pathizing friend of all, “how will you 
do your cooking and,” in an awe-struck 
tone, “who will wash the dishes?” 
Well, the advantages, too, were care- 
fully considered and not found want- 
ing. There was first the novelty. The 
country was comparatively unknown. It 
would all be so different from everyday 
life. The pine-woods, the canoeing, 
the hunting, fishing and the camp. To 
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live for weeks in the open air and sleep 
at night with nothing overhead but the 
white canvas tent, that would mean to 
grow strong and healthful. On this 
point all were alike agreed. We believed 
that the difficulties could be overcome 
and the decision was made, 

Of course the first question to pre- 
sent itself to the woman’s mind was 
what to wear. A flannel dress was at 
once proposed. With a short skirt, 
blouse and blazer what could be better? 
It would be the most sensible thing 
imaginable, and the comfort and free- 
dom would be unquestionable. All this 
I presented in its most alluring light 
for my husband’s approval, but it was 
promptly and emphatically vetoed. The 
forests would be so thick, and the trails 
so overgrown with briers and brambles 
that it would require many skirts to 
withstand the wearand tear. I must for 
one summer adopt masculine attire. 

The suit named for me was to con- 
sist of a helmet-shaped canvas cap, 
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flannel jacket and shirt, canvas knee- 
breeches and oil-tanned horsehide boots 
that laced over a bellows-tongue and 
came to,the knee. The feet of the boots 
were made like Indian “ pacs.” At the 
knickerbocker knees were buckles. The 
entire suit from cap to boots was of the 
same “dead grass” color. At first it 
seemed impossible for me to accede to 
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this arrangement. But after many per- 
suasions it was finally agreed that our 
suits should be ordered alike with the 
exception that Mr. White’s would be 
canvas throughout. And so the question 
of clothes was settled. 

Next came the selection of the camp- 
ing outfit. All the friends who had 
ever spent a night in the woods called 
upon us to give the benefit of their 
experience. Many and varied were the 
suggestions made. One whose particu- 
lar interests lay in the rod and line 
brought forth his collection of fishing- 
tackle and flies, millers, and beetles of 
all colors, shapes and sizes. We would 
need a large supply of these equipments. 
Rods would get broken, trolling lines 
entangled and lost, and each species of 
fish must have its corresponding species 
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of bug. The outfit was purchased ac- 
cordingly. A seven by nine white can- 
vas wall-tent was selected. We were 
expecting to spend many days in camp 
and would then want an ample shelter 
for ourselves and belongings. The 
weapons of offense and defense con- 
sisted of a gun, rifle and revolver, with 
ammunition enough surely to extermi- 
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nate all the bears in Canada. The 
magazine rifle of thirty-eight calibre 
was my particular pride. AsI looked 
at it all my fears of bears and bugbears 
vanished. Then came all the many 
small necessaries, such as whistles, com- 
passes, drinking-cups that telescope, tar 
and pennyroyal in copious quantities to 
protect ourselves from the mosquitoes, 
and the all-important medicine chest. 
It contained remedies for every ill, from 
malaria to a bee-sting—liniments, oint- 
ments, bandages for sprains, tobacco for 
cuts, and whisky for snake-bites, to say 
nothing of the instructions carefully 
copied of “ what to do in case of drown- 
ing,” etc. The last preparation was 
completed, and, with many admonitions 
from anxious parents to be very careful, 
we started. 
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Nothing in the way of novelty pre- 
sented itself until weleft St. Paul. This 
part of the country was not new to us. 
The ride from St. Paul to Duluth is a 
long one, and the scenery consists of 
pine-woods, a great part of which have 
been burned by the forest fires until 
what were once lofty trees stand only 
gaunt, white poles. Some of the pines 
had turned a peculiar reddish brown. 
Mingled with the green trees they would 
have relieved the monotony, had they 
not been so evidently marked with signs 
of decay. 

In and out among it all sparkled the 
little lakes dotted over with myriads of 
white and yellow water-lilies. When 
we came into Duluth and left the warm 
car we realized that we had reached a 
colder climate. Wednesday night we 
left Duluth by steamer en route for 
Port Arthur. Nothing could be wilder 
than the northern shore of Lake Supe- 
rior. During the mght many points of 
interest had been passed, and now, in 
the cold, clear morning, most of the 
passengers were on deck, straining their 
eyes for a faint glimpse of some settle- 
ment. But not many appeared. Grand 
Portage was the first one that came in 
view. The captain pointed it out, but 
all it looked like from the steamer was 
a few clusters of white stones. After 
a while we passed the mouth of Pigeon 
River, and for the first time in my life I 
found myself in a foreign country.. 

That point marked the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 
When we passed Victoria Islandit was the 
nearest approach to land since leaving 
Duluth. It seemed so desolate with its 
lonely light-house, the only sign of hu- 
man habitation, But as the steamer 
passed within hailing distance, out 
rushed the keeper’s children to see and 
be seen. Not many incidents happen to 
break the monotony of their young lives. 
And a sadness filled my heart as I 
thought how dreary the days must seem. 
Would they grow up characterized by 
their surroundings, cold, hard and stern, 
or perhaps only robust and care free, 
from the close contact with nature. 
However that might be, a life thus spent 
in keeping bright the lights which guide 
sailors to safe harbor is certainly well 
spent. 

When at last we reached Port Arthur 
all the passengers were on deck, every 
one on the lookout for some friend, amid 


much laughing and waving of handker- 
chiefs. The boat was made fast to the 
dock ; we went below, and after a few 
words of explanation to the generous lit- 
tle custom-house officer, we were ready to 
land and look about us. The first unus- 
ual things that greeted our eyes were two 
Indians standing on the dock. They 
looked civilized enough and another fear 
vanished. Port Arthur, small and not 
over-enterprising, is not an attractive 
town in itself. Hotels seem to outnum- 
ber all the other buildings in the place, 
for the reason, as we afterward learned, 
that they are the only institutions li- 
censed to sell liquors. The surrounding 
country furnishes the chief interest to 
visitors. The scenery is beautiful and 
changing. But our desire was to pene- 
trate deeper into the ‘beauties of this 
Canadian nature, and so we began our 
final preparations. Our provisions, cook- 
ing utensils and blankets were yet to be 
purchased. We could take only neces- 
saries in provisions, but two people can 
eat a large quantity of those in six 
weeks’ time. 

When pound after pound was weighed 
out it began to seem that we had over- 
estimated the capacity of the canoe. 
Flour makes a bulky package, and a 
few pounds of ham very soon become a 
load. 

Then came cans of condensed milk 
and coffee, tea, oatmeal, rice, salt, pep- 
per, sugar, baking-powder, potatoes, 
crackers and dried fruit. These were 
to go all the distance, and by way of 
luxuries at the beginning were two cans 
of strawberry jam, one glass of jelly and 
one dozen hard-boiled eggs. To pre- 
pare these for eating we took one fry- 
ing pan, with the handle removed and 
an iron ring riveted on in its place 
through which to run a long stick for a 
handle. This gave more room in pack- 
ing, and enabled me to stand at a longer 
distance from a hot fire. The other 
dishes were three pails that nested, four 
tin plates, two cups, knives, forks and 
spoons. Then we remembered that we 
must have at least four bars of soap. 
Three pairs of gray blankets and sev- 
eral yards of mosquito netting were next 
added to the list, and our camp equi- 
page was complete. 

We had one more day in which to 
view some of the scenery of the sur- 
rounding country. The next day 
dawned perfect, and in company with 
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some newly-made friends we started for 
a drive to an abandoned silver mine. 
The road lay through a stretch of beau- 
tiful woods. On either side it was 
heavily bordered with giant ferns, 
which would have seemed more at 
home in some luxuriant Southern gar- 
den than there in Canada. The mine 
was reached and our explorations be- 
gun: Peering down dark, damp shafts, 
hunting eagerly through every pile of 
stones, in the hope of finding a stray 
silver nugget or amethyst, examining 
the little miners’ huts, with their rude 
cots covered with mosquito netting, we 
spent a merry morning. One of our 
friends made a wonderful discovery, a 
nugget that weighed fully a pound, 
which his more experienced partner 
assured him must be worth its weight 
in gold, or its own silver at least. It 
was carefully placed in the. carriage, 
and we started back to a more unro- 
mantic destination—the hotel dining- 
room, The road we chose returning 
lay through a rocky part, and the car- 
riage went bounding and bumping in 
a most terrific manner. Cloaks were 
thrown out, and with them the prized 
silver specimen. Our friend was incon- 
solable and insisted upon returning in 
search of the missing nugget, but a sly 
wink from his partner disclosed the 
jest. The precious stone was only 
worthless rock. But for all that dis- 
appointment we did not return empty- 
handed. Great bunches of flowers had 
been gathered, daisies, ferns, pond- 
lilies, and one peculiar red flower of 
which no one knew the name. Itseemed 
that it must partake of the nature of 
the pine-woods in which it grew, its 
formation was so exactly like that of 
the trees. 

Sunday night, July 26th, we donned 
our camping attire, left our trunk, 
with oft-repeated directions to have it 
sent to Rat Portage, the end of our 
journey, and took the train for White 
Fish Lake. It was a construction train 
with no accommodations. 

When we reached our destination at 
White Fish Lake, the terminus of the 
road, at one a. m., Mr. Conmee, the rail- 
road contractor who had been on the 
train with us, undertook to provide 
lodgings for us and for Mr. and Mrs. 
Griffis and their little girl, who had also 
been fellow-travelers with us. They 
were on their way to a new mine be- 
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longing to them, a few miles rrom here. 
There was no settlement here except a 
few log-houses dimly seen in the moon- 
light. 

Mr. Conmee went to the most preten- 
tious-looking of these huts, pushed open 
the door and called “Singler ! Singler!” 
It struck me that it was a more forcible 
than polite way of seeking hospitality. 
But when “Singler” finally made his 
appearance and found that there were 
women to be cared for, his hospitality 
was given with the free good will that 
characterizes all these children of the 
bush. One poor sleepy fellow was 
routed out of bed, cool, clean sheets 
were brought and soon we were taking 
the grateful rest that only tired bodies 
and sleepy eyes can appreciate. But 
one thing disturbed our repose and that 
came in a form hideous and hungry, ° 
with gaunt body, sharpened beak, and 
wings that buzz with that never-ceasing 
monotony which no other exasperation 
can exceed—the unrelenting, inevitable 
mosquito. Inthe morning I dimly won- 
dered if one mosquito could bring so 
much misery, how could we cope with 
hosts of them. These miners’ houses 
are queer affairs. They are built of 
pine-logs, roughly hewed and _ con- 
structed with a view to comfort rather 
than art. The crevices are filled with 
pieces of wood and the sides and ceil- 
ing hung with white cloth. The win- 
dows are tightly covered with cheese- 
cloth, keeping out the air as well as the 
mosquitoes and black flies. 

After breakfast the canoe was uncrated, 
our camp equipage gathered together 
and we launched our little craft on 
the first lake in our course—White Fish. 
However, this did not mean that our lake 
trip was begun, Our intention was to 
paddle to the other side of the lake, select 
acamp and spend a few days on the edge 
of civilization, getting accustomed to the 
ways of camp life. Our landing was 
made on the opposite shore at another 
log-house dignified by the name of 
hotel. This one was somewhat more 
pretentious than the one at which we 
staid the previous night, although the 
mode of construction was the same. 
The time before dinner was spent in 
search for acamping-ground, and White 
Fish Lake surely affords no lovelier spot 
than the one chosen, a clear, smooth 
grassplot, just open enough for the sun 
to peep down among the dark ever- 
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greens. Here we pitched our tent and 
life in the woods had begun. We dined 
at the hotel and afterwards were invited 
to take a sail. 

There is nothing in the world so per- 
verse as a Sail-boat in a head-wind. 
This particular boat was no exception, 
and the wind could not have been more 
entirely in the wrong direction had the 
trip been planned for a May-day picnic. 
The unsteady craft veered from right to 
left, tilted and plunged, with the sail 
first on one side, then on the other, and 
all the time our companion regaled us 
with the most harrowing tales of wrecks 
in the history of White Fish. 

“Tt was in this very boat,” he said, 
“that one poor fellow had ventured out 
on just such a day, and after vain efforts 
to reach the shore, at last had fallen 
overboard and was drowned.” 

But this unfortunate one had been 
imbibing too freely of the hospitality of 
the hotel bar-room and was consequently 
not in a proper condition to manage his 
sails. I cast a hasty glance around the 
boat, but seeing no dark bottles took 
courage that we would sleep that night 
on our couch of pine-boughs instead of 
at the bottom of White Fish’s muddy 
waters. And soit proved. We return- 
ed to camp and began arranging it for 
the night. Oh, how many boxes and 
bundles and packages there were! 
enough to set up housekeeping on no 
small scale. 

If they all went with us, camp-mak- 
ing and camp-breaking every day would 
take a great deal more time than we 
were willing to spend on it. And it was 
decided to pack a box in the morning to 
send back. One evening’s experience 
had taught how many things nature 
supplies that surpass all the mechanic’s 
efforts. I was a novice at camp-making 
and only looked in admiration at the 
preparations Mr. White made for our 
comfort. First the fireplace was made. 
This was done by falling some straight 
young birch trees, trimming off all the 
branches and cutting two pieces, each 
about three feet in length. These were 
placed on the ground over a slight 
trench, about six inches apart; other 
sticks were laid across them and I had 
a stove neat and cozy as could be de- 
sired. The only drawback was that the 
fire required constant replenishment. 
The best way is to have a big fire at 
one side from which to keep your stove 
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supplied with live coals. This seems a 
great deal of work and many prefer a 
large log-fire that demands little atten- 
tion. The old saying is that the Indian 
laughs at the white man for building a 
big fire and getting far from it, while 
the red man builds a little fire and 
comes close to it. But my observations 
among the Indians proved the fallacy 
of thissaying. Without exception every 
Indian I had the opportunity to see 
make a fire, piled up great logs, filled 
them in with twigs and birch-bark and 
hung his kettle on a crane over the 
blaze. 

I am afraid my first camp-cooking 
proved more of an experiment than a 
success. When the wind seemed per- 
fectly still and no moving leaf could be 
seen, up would come a provoking little 
gust to blow the ashes and smoke in my 
eyes, and no matter on which side of 
the fire I stood, the smoke would follow 
in the most tantalizing manner, until I 
was quite ready to believe in the total 
depravity of inanimate things. 

Our first night in camp was a strange 
experience for me. While I prepared 
our evening meal, Mr. White cut and 
arranged the boughs for our evergreen 
couch, and no more perfect a resting- 
place could be imagined. The soft 
springy branches were piled up until 
the hard ground was entirely unfelt, 
then the rubber blanket spread over 
them to keep the moisture from reaching 
through. The woolen blankets were 
next spread and tightly tucked in, then 
the mosquito net was drawn over a 
frame at the head of the bed, made by 
placing a smooth stick across two forked 
ones driven in the ground on either 
side, and the warm blankets invited re- 
pose. As night settled down over the 
dark pines and all nature took on that 
dreadful stillness only known in deep 
woods, I could not repress a feeling of 
loneliness, half of fear, half of awe. It 
seemed that we must only speak in 
whispers, the silence was so intense, 
broken only by the melancholy call of 
the night-birds. Soon, however, the 
tent flaps were drawn and fastened 
down securely, candles lighted and the 
little white house seemed very cheerful. 
This was my first night in the woods, 
but when sleep came, it was sound and 
refreshing. After a few days spent here, 
we broke camp, sailed across White 
Fish Lake and entered our first por- 























tage, and this one was to prove the 
hardest trail of the whole trip. 

The trail begins in a swamp and con- 
tinues for a mile and a half through a 
marsh of moss and fallen trees. Not 
being entirely out of the pale of civiliza- 
tion yet and having a guide with us over 
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However, tears could not stay long. 
Our guide had gone for another pack and 
would soon return, hungry and tired too; 
so while Mr. White struggled to kindle 
a fire with the damp wood, I prepared 
the lunch, and we soon were enjoying a ° 
welcome repast of ham and sandwiches 
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this first trail, I still clung to my wo- 
man’s attire,and a sorry plight it was 
in when the end of that portage was 
reached. Wet, torn and exhausted, what 
was there left to do but 


Wish I were dead now, 
Or up in my bed now, 

To cover my head now, 
And have a good cry. 


and hot coffee. Our guide had left us 
and we were at last alone in the wilder- 
ness, ready to take fortune, good or ill, 
as we found it. We were getting accus- 
tomed to the new life; camp-making 
came easier, the potatoes were not 


burned quite so often, and the buck- 
wheat cakes tasted more like the ones 
made at home. 
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A CaLiroRNIA MounTAIN SKETCH. 


BY MYRON 


Y¥ companion and I were returning 
from one of our frequent camp- 
ing trips. We had spent six 
weeks upon the head-waters 

of the St. Cloud, and in that almost 
inaccessible region lying to the south 
and east of towering, snow-capped Mt. 
Shasta, enjoying to the fullest the pro- 
fusion of sport with rod and gun for 
which that section is justly famous. 

Not the least among the pleasures 
of such a trip is the three days’ ride 
coming out of the mountains. With a 
good lively team hitched to a California 
spring-wagon, such as nearly all camp- 
ing parties use in this part of thecountry, 
we start fully five thousand feet above 
sea-level. Behind us, nine thousand feet 
higher, Mt. Shasta, grand and mighty, 
sparkles and glistens in the early sun- 
light of this frosty October morning. 
Our team springs away at a rattling 
trot, seeming to feel as well as ourselves 
the full beauty and grandeur of the wild, 
rugged scenery all about us. We throw 
away our cigars before they are half 
consumed and give ourselves up entirely 
to the intoxicating effects of the smooth, 
rolling motion and the magnificent 
scenes unfolded to our view at every 
turn of the road, which, though winding 
and tortuous, is as smooth and hard as 
a garden path, and though cut into the 
steep side of a rugged mountain, stretch- 
es out for ten miles or more at such an 
even grade that, but for the swift mo- 
tion and the slack traces,we should hard- 
ly know we are going down hill at all. 

So far below that it looks like a tiny 
brook, we can see the sparkling waters 
of the upper Sacramento as it dashes 
and tumbles along at the bottom of the 
rocky gorge, and can plainly hear the 
rush and roar of its numerous falls and 
rapids. Now we turn abruptly and 
glide far back into a deep nook in the 
side of the mountain, to get around the 
head of an impassable cafion. Wheel- 
ing at a sharp angle, we roll back again 
toward the river, almost over the same 
ground. Wecan look across the cafion 
and see the road we have just passed 
over, but a few rods away and almost 
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parallel with our present course, and yet 
it would take hours of tedious climbing 
to cross from one path to the other. 
Suddenly the gorge at the base of the 
mountain widens, and as we round an- 
other bend we notice a small triangular 
piece of level ground, of perhaps an acre 
in extent, upon the bank of the stream 
nearest us. What is that which we can 
see piled up in rows all over this little 
flat? It looks as if the ground had been 
divided up into narrow lanes by old- 
fashioned stone fences. Surely nature 
never left itso. I pull up on the reins, 
press harder on the brake, and we come 
to a stand-still. My companion whips 
out a field-glass and brings it to bear 
upon the spot. With an exclamation of 
surprise, he hands the glass to me, and 
at the first glance I realize that I am 
looking upon one of the relics of “the 
days of old and the days of gold,” and 
when this little patch of ground, with 
scores of others similar to it, teemed 
with human life and activity. This lit- 
tle triangular flat, now washed away 
until nothing but bed-rock remains, was 
once covered with a dozen feet of loose 
soil. A lucky prospector scooped up a 
panful of the earth by the side of his 
camp-fire, washed it out in the edge of 
the stream, and found that he has struck 
one of the richest of those gold-bearing 
bars which caused such wild excitement 
in the days of ’49. Hundreds of eager, 
excited men were soon at work upon 
the spot digging up the soil, carrying it 
down to the stream and washing out the 
gold dust and nuggets in pans and rock- 
ers, until every shovelful of earth was 
removed, and the round bowlders which 
they found scattered through the soil, 
to get them out of the way, are corded 
up in long ricks like stone fences, as 
we see them to-day. As I look I can 
almost see the place as it must have 
looked when the wild rush and craze for 
sudden wealth made the mining camps 
of California like hives of human bees, 
alive with a feverish energy which cared 
not for fatigue or hardship. It is my 
turn to be surprised now. “Blake,” I 
say, as I return the glass to my friend, 























“take a good look down there in the 
edge of the water. Either I am dream- 
ing or there is a man standing above his 
knees in the water, shaking an old-fash- 
ioned rocker this very minute.” 

Blake gazes long and earnestly, “ You 
are right,” he replied. The miner leaves 
his rocker and picks up two buckets. 
Now he wades out of the water, and, 
going back some distance from the 
stream, drops upon his knees between 
two piles of bowlders and begins to 
scrape up sand and gravel which the 
rains have washed down upon the bare 
bed-rock. Now his buckets are full 
and he carries them out to his rocker 
and places them upon the rock again. 
He dumps the contents of one bucket 
into the rocker, and while he rocks that 
rude machine back and forth with one 
hand, as a mother might her infant’s 
cradle, with the other hand he dips up 
water from the stream with an old tin 
can and pours it into the rocker. His 
long gray beard shows him to be an old 
man. Perhaps he is the very prospect- 
or who discovered this rich bar. He 
may have washed out enough of the 
shining metal during his first few weeks’ 
work at this same spot to keep him in 
ease and luxury all the rest of his days, 
but, like so many of his early compan- 
ions, found himself, after a few days of 
gambling and reckless dissipation, with- 
out a dollar left of the thousands he 
washed out for himself. 

But for lack of time we would make 
our way down the steep mountain side 
and chat with the old man awhile. We 
knew well enough what our welcome 
would be. With a cheerful greeting 
and a warm clasp of the hand, the old 
pioneer would drop his work and spend 
hours relating incidents of those tragic 
early days; and as he rattled on, his 
rugged features would lighten up and 
his dull eye kindle with the old-time fire 
as his memory carried him back to live 
and feel those old scenes over again. 
Should his grimy hand wander to the 
pocket of his dirty overalls for the inev- 
itable plug of tobacco, no matter how 
diminutive its size, the plug would never 
find its way back to his pocket until it 
had been extended to each of us with a 
well-meant “Have a chaw, pardner?” 
And if it was near his dinner-hour we 
might be sure of a frank and hearty in- 
vitation to stay and dine with him. “I 
killed a fat buck up on the ridge yest’i’- 
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day,” he would say, or “I gigged a big 
salmon las’ night,” or “I hooked a fine 
mess 0’ trout up at the bend this morn- 
in’. Come over ter the cabin, pardners, 
an’ have a bite ter eat an’ a cup o’ cof- 
fee.” Should we follow him to his 
cabin, an appetizing meal would be 
placed upon the rude table in a surpris- 
ingly short space of time. The venison, 
salmon or trout, as the case might be, 
we should find done to a turn and very 
toothsome, the bread wholesome though 
it might be hard, and the coffee! Ah! 
such coffee as this old miner knows how to 
make in no better pot than a battered tin 
can! Its delicious fragrance lingers long. 

We cover our first ten miles in an 
hour, then climb over a ridge and go 
bowling down a narrow little valley, the 
sides of which are so steep and high 
that, though it is past eight o’clock, it is 
barely sunrise here. We have almost 
reached the little cluster of dilapidated 
buildings which tell us this was once a 
bustling stage station, when an old man 
in slouch hat, flannel shirt, and overalls 
tucked into his boot-tops, comes hurry- 
ing up the road toward us and turns in 
at the rickety gate. He sees us as he is 
about to enter the house and hurries out 
to the road again. “Holdonthar!” he 
shouts as we are about to whirl past. 
“ Have ye got ary gun in yer outfit?” 

“Yes,” I reply,as I stop the wagon 
with a jerk, for I notice the old man’s 
face is pale as death; he trembles like 
a leaf, and in his right hand he clutches 
the handle of his rusty jackknife. 

“What’s the matter, my friend?” I 
inquire ; “you seem to be frightened.” 

“Frightened!” ejaculates he, “why, I 
was just held up down the road here a 
piece, and I never was skeered so bad 
afore in my life!” 

“Held up!” I exclaimed ; “why, who 
would want to rob you?” 

“Robbers ain’t a patchin’ ter mountin 
lions, an’ I run smack up agin an old 
she an’ her cub,” replied the old man. 
“T was goin’ over ter the river just at 
daybreak and come right on ’em in the 
road afore I see’em. The kitten was 
too young to be afraid, and come right 
up ter me and rubbed its side agin my 
legs. I couldn’t make the brute leave 
me, an’ all the while the old un kept 
prancin’ roun’ like mad. 

“T didn’t dare ter run, nor ter hurt the 
cub ter make it keep away ; fer if I’d a- 
turned my back a minute or touched the 
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kitten, the old un would a-clawed me to 


pieces in a jiffy. All I could do was ter 
jump up and down an’ holler; and ye 
kin jest bet, pardners, that I done some 
tall jumpin’ about that time. 

“Finally I scared the little brute away, 
an’ the two went off in the brush, but it 
must o’ tuck me more ’n an hour ter do it, 
fer I’ve jest got back, an’ I’m all petered 
out with the jumpin’ and yellin’.” 

“We can see that,” interrupted Blake, 
“ but don’t waste any more time telling 
about it; just climb in here and show 
us the spot when we reach it. We've 
been hunting for just such game for the 
last month, and if we can get the dogs 
on their trail, we'll give you the cub for 
a pet to pay for your scare.” 

“Thank ye, pardner,” replied the old 
man as he clambered into the wagon. 
“T’ll go with ye fast enough, but yer 
welcome to ’em, cub an’ all; I wouldn’t 
hev one o’ the pizen critters near me.” 

A mile farther on the road leads 
through a deep, narrow ravine, where the. 
timber and underbrush on both sides of 
the track are so thick as to be almost 
impassable even for aman on foot. We 
could easily, without the assistance of our 
guide, have found the place where the 
encounter occurred, for the narrow road- 
bed for a length of twenty feet was com- 
pletely covered with footprints. There 
the old man did his “ dancin’ and yellin’.” 

A few damp leaves are still smolder- 
ing at one side where he reached out 
with a lighted match in the vain en- 
deavor to kindle a fire to drive the 
beasts away. A few rods beyond the 
old man’s stamping ground are plenty 
of huge tracks, and the soddy banks on 
either side are rent and torn up in a 
manner which convinces us that the man 
has not overrated the ferocity of the 
animal he had held at bay for perhaps 
an hour, with no other weapons than 
his eye and voice. Bidding our guide 
hold the team, we alight, slip the chains 
off the two fine hounds which trot along 
beneath the wagon, and lead them to the 
point where the lion’s tracks leave the 
beaten path. The instant we let go of 
them, both dogs dash into the brush and 
fly up the side of the ravine, while their 
deep baying echoes from hill to hill on 
the clear morning air. Stripping to our 
buckskin shirts and hunting breeches, 
we seize our guns and follow the dogs 
as fast as we can work our way through 
the thick brush.’ Up the side of the 
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ravine, then for some distance along 
the top of the ridge and down the other 
side, the chase leads us, until, from far 
down at the bottom of a dark cafion, 
comes that welcome ringing bark bay 
which gladdens the hunter's heart with 
the knowledge that his game is treed at 
last. Cautiously we pick our way down 
the almost perpendicular wall between 
the huge tree-trunks and jagged rocks. 
Stumbling, rolling and sliding along, we 
keep going down, now bringing up with 
a sounding bump against a tree or rock, 
and the next instant barely saving our- 
selves a disastrous fall. 

Now we are within a hundred feet of 
the bottom, and catch glimpses of the 
dogs pawing and baying at the foot of a 
tall spruce, whose spreading top, inter- 
twined with those of its neighbors, forms 
a great mass of solid green on a level 
with our position, and so close to us that 
we can almost reach out and touch the 
nearest branches. For a long time we 
can discern nothing among the impene- 
trable mass of green. Then the slow 
swaying of a tawny tail from side to side 
directs our gaze to the right spot, and we 
make out the. outlines of a long, lank 
form crouching upon a_ horizontal 
branch. Cocking our rifles, we peer 
anxiously ahead until we catch the 
gleam of two savage, yellow eyeballs. 
Both guns speak at once, and the re- 
port, in that damp, pent-up place, sounds 
like a discharge of light artillery. 

With a scream of rage and pain the 
creature falls, but, striking a large limb 
in its descent, the lithe body instinct- 
ively curls round it, the great claws sink 
deep into the bark and retain their hold 
with that tenacity for which the beast is 
noted. At last the huge muscles relax, 
the claws rip through the. rough bark, 
and the body scarcely strikes the ground 
before both dogs are at its throat, chok- 
ing out what little life remains. The 
half-grown cub soon reveals its pres- 
ence. We see the hopelessness of at- 
tempting its capture alive, and a well- 
directed shot drops it to the ground. 
We clamber down, carefully remove the 
skins of both animals, tie them upon our 
backs and prepare for the hard climb 
necessary to regain our wagon. As we 
glance upward, the stars shine brightly 
in the little patches of sky which show 
between the tree-tops ; for down in this 
deep cafion the stars twinkle as merrily 
at midday as at night. 
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Part II. 


HE militia of this State played a 
more important part at the out- 
break of the Civil War than did 
the militia of any of the other 
States. With the exception of the short 
war with Mexico, in which compara- 
tively few troops were engaged, the 
nation, had—lIndian hostilities except- 
ed—been in a state of profound peace 
for nearly half a century. The small 
recular army of only ten thousand men 
was scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Of military 
spirit there was plenty, but it lay dor- 
mant and rested unrecognized in the 
hearts of the people, waiting the bugle- 
call of Freedom to rouse it into life and 
action, 
Popular prejudice was against doing 
military duty, but, fortunately for Ohio 
and for the Union, Governor Chase had 


grasped the coming situation, and in 
the face of almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties had, just prior to 1861, caused 
to be organiz*d under the new law sev- 
eral cor dat..2s and regiments. It is 
true th¢ “-rganizations were very far 
from be, perfect—the drills and 
discipline ‘e lax—but in spite of all 
this, it show. d that there was something 
for the people to depend upon in case 
of need. 

On the eighteenth of April, 1861, the 
legislature passed laws appropriating 
half a million dollars for the purpose of 
carrying into effect any requisition of 
the President to protect the national 
government. 

Four hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars of this sum was to be used for the 
purchase of arms and equipments for 
the militia of the State. 
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Under the first call of the President 
for troops Ohio furnished thirteen regi- 
ments, and, in addition, enlisted ten 
thousand men for the service of the 
State, “to defend her against invasion 
should it be threatened.” Four thou- 
sand more were held in reserve in 
their respective localities, under com- 
mand of their captains, to be drilled 
and held subject to call. 

The thirteen regiments were “vol- 
unteers,” with which we have nothing 
to do, as this paper is but a short epit- 
ome of the militia of the State. The 
fourteen thousand were militia, and 
they did good service. They are known 
in the history of the State as “squirrel- 
hunters.” 

For four hundred and thirty-six miles 
along her border Ohio was bounded by 
slave States, and grave apprehensions 
were felt at Columbus that the State 
would be invaded. “The attitude of 
Virginia was the more alarming, and her 
geographical position made her hostility 
athing of great purport. Thrust north- 
ward into the space between Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio like a wedge, she almost 
divided the loyal part of the nation into 
two separate fragments. Here, as an 
acute military critic has since observed, 
was the most offensive portion of the 
whole Rebel frontier. Behind the na- 
tional fortifications of the mountains 
the communication with Richmond and 
the whole South was secure. The mount- 
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ains themselves admitted of perfect de- 


fense. * * * The people of this ter- 
ritory were not hostile to the Union. 
* & & 


Seeing, then, the strategic im- 
portance of the region and the disaffec- 
tion of its inhabitants, there was every 
reason to think that the Rebel authori- 
ties would at the earliest possible mo- 
ment seek to occupy it.” * 

It was wisely determined that the best 
way to defend the State against invasiva 
was to keep the invaders at a distance ; 
consequently, about May twentieth, a 
little more than a month after the fall 
of Sumter, the militia, under command 
of Major-Gen. George B. McClellan, 
at that time a militia officer of: Ohio, 
crossed the river and poured into west- 
ern Virginia. These troops saved West 
Virginia to the Union, and fought the 
first skirmishes of the war in the West, 
gaining the first victories of the war. 
These, coming after the continued dis- 
asters at the East, electrified the nation. 
It must be remembered that this result 
was effected entirely by the militia of 
Ohio, with no assistance whatever, ex- 
cept that derived from the loyal Vir- 
ginians themselves. Thus was the new 
State of West Virginia the gift of Ohio 
to the nation at the outbreak of the 
war. 

Many of the regiments of the militia, 
when their time was out, re-enlisted 





* “Ohio in the War.’’—Reid. 
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and became “volunteers,” but let it be 
repeated that the first successes for the 
Union arms were secured by the Ohio 
militia. 

Governor Dennison had stated “ Ohio 
must lead throughout the war.” She 
commenced well, and we shall see, as 
we continue, that she never failed when 
called upon, not only to perform her 
share of service, but more than her 
share. 
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make a successful soldier without that 
most necessary requisite. 

It was generally conceded that the 
militia laws of the State were exceed- 
ingly defective, and great efforts were 
made to have them amended and re- 
vised, but without success. December 
thirty-first, 1862, the Adjutant-General 
reported: “The existing organizations 
of volunteer and reserve militia of this 
State are so much reduced, and so 
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General McClellan at the outbreak of 
the war was a successful railroad en- 
gineer of some prominence and ability. 
His name had been favorably men- 
tioned to Governor Dennison, and after 
some little correspondence he was ap- 
pointed Major-General of State troops. 
Soon afterward he was transferred to 
the regular army. During his service 
with the Ohio militia he showed many 
of the traits and characteristics after- 
ward made manifest in his conduct at 
Antietam and the peninsular. He was 
always too slow and too cautious in con- 
ducting a campaign. He was insubor- 
dinate and lacked discipline, that most 
essential thing in a SOLDIER. 

General Blondel writes: “ All the vir- 
tues of the soldier are combined in two 
—discipline and courage.” * Notice, my 
readers, DISCIPLINE comes first. No 
man, no matter what his abilities, can 
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very few and imperfect, that they 
promise little, if any, advantage to 
the public service, and except in a 
very few cases, their present utility 
remains to be discovered. Doubtless, 
for these reasons, and in anticipation 
of legislation that should work an en- 
tire change of the present militia laws, 
no place was given in the annual re- 
port from this department last year to 
our State militia organizations. With 
like anticipations, and for the same rea- 
sons, the same omission occurs in this 
report.” 

At this time Ohio had furnished 
170,121 men for the war, including 
three months, eight months and three- 
year men. 

On April fourteenth, 1863, an act was 
passed to “organize and discipline the 
militia,” but it failed to provide for 
the arming of the militia when organ- 
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ized. It proved a serious stumbling- 
block, for it seemed useless to spend 
time and money in drilling and uniform- 
ing, unless there was a reasonable prob- 
ability of promptly receiving arms. To 
meet the emergency, arms to a small 
extent were borrowed from the general 
government. But then came another 
difficulty, for under the provisions of the 
law the companies had until July nine- 
teenth in which to elect officers, and at 
the time of the “ Morgan raid” on July 
twelfth, there was not so much as one 
fully organized militia company in the 
State. Notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs, 49,357 militia—* squirrel-hunters” 
— thousands of. whom were armed with 
shotguns, turned out for duty, and the 
sum of $213,318 was expended in the 
payment of the same, at this time. Gen. 
“Lew” Wallace, was in command. Here 
was strong practical evidence of the bad 
policy of dispensing with an organized 
and efficient military force for the de- 
fense of the State. One-quarter of the 
number, if carefully disciplined and 
drilled, would have fulfilled all require- 
ments, and the cost would have been 
correspondingly lessened. In _ other 
words, instead of having a compact and 
efficient military force, disciplined and 
ready for service, when the emergency 
arrived the Governor found that he had 
only an armed mob for the State’s de- 
fense. I quote from the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s report for 1864: “* * Morgan 
knew that the State had no military 
force in condition to meet his maraud- 
ing band, in July, 1863. Better by far 
had it been, even in a pecuniary point 
of view, had the State incurred the ex- 
pense of organizing, arming, equipping 
and drilling 50,000 men to be held ready 
for service than that this should have 
occurred,” The loss to the State from 
this raid was reported by the Governor 
in his message for that year at $1,250,- 
coo. Will States—and the general gov- 
ernment as well—ever learn that best 
lesson of economy: It is wisest, easiest 
and cheapest to be prepared for an emer- 
gency? 

After the excitement caused by Mor- 
gan’s raid had partially subsided, the 
authorities took decided steps looking to 
an efficient organization of the militia, 
and on November first, the Adjutant- 
General reported a strength of 43,930 
available for duty, of which 31,953 were 
uniformed, but only 10,947 were armed 


and equipped. The work had been 
performed none too quickly, for on 
November twelfth, 1863, a telegram was 
received from the War Department, con- 
veying information of a contemplated 
raid from Canada. Colonel DeWolf, 
Forty-ninth Regiment O. V. M., of 
Seneca County, and Colonel Haynes, Fif- 
tieth Regiment O. V. M., of Sandusky 
County, were ordered to assemble their 
respective commands, and report at once 
for duty at Sandusky and Johnson's 
Island. 

The plot failed, and the two regi- 
ments were ordered home after ten 
days’ service. 

On March thirty-first, 1864, was ap- 
proved the act for the reorganization 
of the militia under the name of the 
“National Guard.” In his report for 
1865 the Adjutant-General said: “The 
experience of a year of unprecedented 
activity in military affairs in Ohio has 
fully sustained the hopes of the friends 
of the law, and I have to suggest but 
few changes.” 

All male citizens—the term “white,” 
you will notice, is now omitted—of the 
State, between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five, with certain exceptions, were 
enrolled. The articles of war, rules and 
regulations and the uniform — except 
coat-of-arms — of the United States 
Army were adopted; and now was 
begun that era of prosperity for the 
active militia of the State which has 
placed it so high on the roll of honor. 

The law was simple, easily under- 
stood, and the duties of the officers were 
clearly defined. The workings of the 
new system fully justified the claims of 
its friends, and before the year was out 
its great efficiency was made manifest. 

One of the brightest pages in Ohio’s 
history is that on which is inscribed the 
history of the National Guard, and its 
magnificent rally early in May, 1865. 

General Grant had but just been 
called to the chief command of the 
armies of the Union, and was rallying 
his hosts for the summer campaign. It 
was of the most vital importance that 
every veteran should be to the front. 
Thousands of these troops were guard- 
ing lines of communication and were 
on duty in forts and garrisons. 

It was all-important to have these 
men relieved, in order to have them take 
the field, but where to get the troops to 
relieve them was the question. At this 
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crisis the governors of Ohio, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin offered the Presi- 
dent 85,000 militia for the period of 
one hundred days. Time was of the 
utmost importance. On May fifth tele- 
grams were received from Mr. Stanton 
asking for troops at once to proceed to 
Wheeling and Cumberland. Immedi- 
ately the One hundred and thirty-third, 
Colonel Innis of Franklin County, and 
the One hundred and thirty-fourth, Col- 
onel Armstrong of Champaign County 
were sent forward. On the thirteenth 
Mr. Stanton telegraphed, “ Now is the 
time to put in your men.” 

Four o’clock p. m., on May second, was 
the hour fixed for regimental command- 
ers to report by telegraph their arrival 
at the rendezvous ready for duty ;— 
by half-past seven 38,000 men were in 
camp, fully armed and equipped, and 
clamorous to be sent forward. 

Now came the arduous duty of mus- 
tering into service ; but by the sixteenth 
this was accomplished, and 35,982 men, 
all told, were consolidated, organized, 
mustered, clothed, armed, equipped, and 
turned over to the United States mili- 
tary authorities for transportation to the 
front. 

The services the Guard were called 
upon to perform were much more 
severe and difficult than had been antic- 
ipated, but that they were cheerfully 
given, were valuable and fully appre- 
ciated, will be seen from the following: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON Cliry, 

September tenth, 1864. 

The term of one hundred days, for 
which the National Guard of Ohio vol- 
unteered, having expired, the President 
directs an official acknowledgment of 
their patriotism and valuable service 
during the recent campaign. The term 
of service of their enlistment was short, 
but distinguished by memorable events 
in the valley of the Shenandoah, on the 
peninsula, in the operations of the 
James River, around Petersburg and 
Richmond, in the battle of Monocacy, in 
the intrenchments of Washington, and 
in other important service. The Na- 
tional Guard of Ohio performed with 
alacrity the duty of patriotic volunteers, 
for which they are entitled, and are here- 
by tendered, through the Governor of 
their State, the National thanks. 

The Secretary of War.is directed to 
transmit a copy of this order to the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, and to cause a certificate 
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of their honorable service to be deliv- 
ered tothe officers and soldiers of the 
Ohio National Guard, who recently serv- 
ed in the military force of the United 
States as volunteers for éne hundred 
days. 

[Signed] ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

During this year four 6-gun batteries 
were added tothe National Guard: The 
Eighth Independent Battery was on 
duty at Johnson’s Island for sixty days, 
attached to the United States troops 
stationed there. 

At the end of that time they were 
relieved, and the Second, Tenth, and 
Eleventh Independent batteries took 
their place for the same period. 

A portion of the One hundred and 
sixty-second Regiment of the National 
Guard was on duty at Tod Barracks in 
Columbus during its one hundred days’ 
service, and when. its time was out the 
services of one company were requested 
for a longer period, and served until late 
in the fall. It will be seen from the 
foregoing that during this year Ohio 
had reason to be proud of its National 
Guard, which was really an army forty 
thousand strong, and its long tour of 
active service had created an esprit de 
corps which made all entertain for it a 
most wholesome respect. The whole 
State leaned upon it, and there was no 
further fear of a “ Morgan raid.” 

The State at the close of 1864 had 
furnished for service, during the War of 
the Rebellion, 346,326 men, which in- 
cluded sixty-seven general officers, of 
which the celebrated McCook family 
furnished three. 

1865 came bringing with it the end of 
the war. Early in that year Ohio fur- 
nished 26,027 more men, but their ser- 
vices were of short duration. 

As soon as the war was over, the 
short-sighted men in the general assem- 
bly began to make efforts not only to 
disband the volunteer forces of the na- 
tion, but alsoto do away with the armed 
militia of the State, forgetting thus 
early the lessons taught at the outbreak 
of the war. The past neglect of the 
militia had, without doubt, cost thou- 
sands of lives and millions of treasure, 
but simply because the immediate 
necessity for its use no longer existed, 
our economic “statesmen” wished to 
erase from the statute-books the meas- 
ures which only a few short months be- 
fore had proved of such great benefit. 


To be completed in March. 
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BY CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON, 


who presides over ice-yachting. 
He who would woo her must be 
content with a few scant hours of 
bliss in return for weeks and months of 
patient, unrequited, and more or less 
costly devotion. She exacts that he re- 
side during the winter somewhere north 
of the fortieth parallel, and within reach 
of navigable ice. She may, perhaps, al- 
low him a radius of a hundred miles or 
so, provided communication is easy and 
frequent, but he must have arrange- 
ments perfected whereby he shall be in- 
stantly summoned by wire whenever 
she is ready to hold a reception. So 
capricious is she that sometimes a whole 
winter passes without so much as asign 
of relenting on her part. She will spread 
a smooth sheet of ice, miles in area, only 
to break it up into impracticable ridges 
before it is strong enough to bear. She 
will let the mercury fall to zero over- 
night, preparing leagues of perfect 
yachting ice, and then she will sit quietly 
down to her fancy-work and not breathe 
a breath of wind for days at a time. 
Then, perhaps, she will wake up and 
cover land and water with a counter- 
pane of snow a foot thick or more. 
Such are a few of the coquetries that 
she perpetually practices, and yet she 
has no lack of suitors who faithfully 
await her pleasure and loyally make the 
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best of it when she trifles with their 
affections. 

Their loyalty has been rather severely 
tested of late years, for a series of mild 
winters has threatened the ice crop and 
left yachtsmen sometimes without a 
single day, the season through, when so 
much as a respectable scrub-race could 
be sailed. The winter of 1890-1 gave 
the Hudson River Ice-Yacht Club 
twenty-one days, all told, when the ice 
was practicable for an indefinite num- 
ber of miles above Poughkeepsie—more 
days, that is, than represents a fair av- 
erage in that vicinity. The average of 
sailing days at Shrewsbury, Carthage, 
Burlington, Vt., and Toronto, Canada, are 
not accurately reported; but the Hud- 
son River clubs fare as well in this re- 
spect as do most of the neighbors, unless 
perhaps it be the Burlington Ice-Yacht 
Club on Lake Champlain, which claims 
special climatic conditions—early snows 
and late frosts, which leave clear sail- 
ing and plenty of sea-room over a great 
part of their magnificent lake during 
a considerable portion of the average 
winter. 

It was not until February 5th, 1892, 
that it was possible or desirable for the 
Hudson River Club to call the Pennant 
race. The starters were: /cicle, Com- 
modore John A Roosevelt; Alitzen, 
Archibald Rogers; Dragon, N. L. 


NoTE.—The illustrations of this article are from photographs by Mr. John A. Roosevelt, commodore of the 
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Wright; //aze and Scud, Capt. G. B. 
Weaver, of the Shrewsbury Club, who 
has come to be regarded as a regular 
challenger for the pennant, so pluckily 
does he put in an appearance every 
year. /cicle won, owing her success, in 
some degree, to the fact that her inge- 
nious owner had fitted her with a pur- 
chase wherewith it was possible to 
drop the peak at critical moments. 
Hlaze, it should be added, could not 
carry her canvas in the strong north 
wind, and A/itsen parted her peak- 
halyards, and was “out of it” early in 
the race, after leading the victor hand- 
somely at the start, though only fora 
short time. 

The race was five times over a 
five-mile course, including two turns in 
each round, and the winning time was 
46 minutes 19 seconds. This is the 
fastest time ever made in a pennant 
race, and, for the third time, /czcle won. 
On the same day the Orange Lake Club 
sailed its annual race windward, taking 
the pennant. 

February 4th saw a runaway accident 
off Low Point—the Merritt Brothers’ 


new lateen, Ranger, taking a spin with 


no one on board. She managed, on her 
own responsibility however, to run into 
North Star, and both boats were badly 
wrecked. 

Ice-yachting on the Hudson has re- 
cently lost one of its most prominent 
members through the death of Mr. J. 
Harrison Sanford, of New York, owner 
of the famous yacht Great Scott/ 
which in her day led the fleet in many 
a winter’s gale, and was the pioneer in 
the present cut of jib and mainsail 
canvas, 
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The following is the official record of 
Hudson River sailing days for the win- 
ter of 1891-2: 

The river closed at Roosevelt Point 
January 16th, 1892. January 21st, Ariel, 
Breese, Quick-as-a-Wink, and Vixen were 
rigged. These yachts were sailed Jan- 
uary 22d, 23d, 25th, 26th, 27th and 28th. 
January z9th was a warm day with no 
wind. January 30th J/eicle and Great 
Scott / were rigged, and a race was 
sailed. Slitsen, Dragon, and Great 
Scott / entered. The former won this 
race and a repeated race, but not with- 
in the time limit. February rst, 
Northern Light and Scud, of Red Bank, 
N. J., were rigged. No wind for sail- 
ing. February 3d we sailed on soft ice. 
February 5th, race for the Challenge 
Pennant, as noted above. Their sail- 
ing days were February 6th, 8th, roth, 
and r2th. February 13th a snow-storm 
stopped ice-yachting. February 22d, 
23d, and 24th were sailing days. Feb- 
ruary 25th, /cicle and Northern Light 
were taken off the ice. February 27th 
we sailed Breeze and Quick-as-a-Wink, 
but the ice was not safe. 

February 29th the ice hardened, and 
four races were sailed by Quick-as-a- 
Wink, Artel, Breese, and Vixen. Vixen 
won all four. March ist a snowstorm 
stopped ice-yachting for days. 

March 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 17th 
were sailing days. Ariel, Breese, Quick- 
as-a-Wink and Vixen competed on good 
ice and with strong winds. 

March 24th the ice broke up and the 
season ended, with twenty-three sailing 
days to its credit, namely, seven days 
in January, eleven days in February five 
days in March. 


START. 











It was, taken altogether, a poor sea- 
son for the first-class ice-yachts, but a 
fair average one for the other classes. 

From time to time the pages of Out- 
inG have recorded notable features and 
improvements in ice-yachts and their 


appointments. The successive steps in 
the development of the boom and gaff 
or sloop rig were duly described and il- 
lustrated :—how the center of effort was 
for years kept as low as possible by means 
of long booms and short gaffs; how 
the Great Scott! upset all precedents 
by lengthened masts and greater area 
of sail aloft; how the old triangular 
cockpit with its wooden side-rails gave 
way to the elliptical box with elastic 
side-guys of steel wire and adjustable 
turn-buckles ; how rigid runner-planks 
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to this day in its own side of the case. 
Outsiders, however, will be satisfied to 
know that Mr. Weaver, of Shrewsbury, 
built Scud, the largest lateen ever 
rigged, while Mr. Rogers, of Hyde Park, 
and others of the Hudson River clubs 
experimented with smaller craft of sim- 
ilar rig. Scud was taken to Pough- 
keepsie and entered for the challenge 
pennant several successive years, but 
she was never lucky in securing the 
right kind of weather on race days. She 
required a full gale of wind to develop 
her best powers, and her unwieldy size 
(she spread about 600 feet of canvas) 
left her but a poor show in the competi- 
tion with smaller craft in ordinary con- 
ditions of ice and weather. Ariel, Bliz- 
zard, and the rest were as fleet as 








THE LATEEN SAIL. 


and spring-boards both have their ad- 
vocates, and how the leading clubs ex- 
perimented with and practically aban- 
doned the lateen sail. 

Perhaps the most interesting question 
of the present season hinges upon this 
same lateen,which re-asserted itself with 
modifications last winter in the person 
of Vixen, designed by Merritt Brothers, 
of Carthage, N. Y. 

The lateen idea took possession of 
the two leading clubs on the Hudson 
and at Shrewsbury, N. J., so nearly at 
the same time, in 1886, that each sus- 
pected the other of having stolen its 
plans, and probably religiously believes 





meteors, but would, without apparent 
reason, spin round and round like kit- 
tens chasing their own tails, or would 
at some unforeseen crisis incontinently 
take charge of the deck and run away 
in spite of all that resourceful seaman- 
ship could do. In spite, therefore, of 
its many admirable qualities and un- 
doubted speed, the rig fell into disfavor, 
and most of the lateens had their cloths 
made over into old reliable jib and 
mainsail patterns. 

During its short-lived period of popu- 
lar favor the opinion was expressed in 
OuTinG that the lateen was the coming 
sail for the ice-yachts, and the events of 
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last winter would seem to indicate that 
the prediction was not wholly at fault. 
Theoretically, any sailing craft should 
do better with all her canvas in one 
piece than with the multifarious kites 
to which, for ease of handling, it is often 
found necessary to resort. To this end 
Mr. Irving Grinnell seeks to adapt the 
cat-rig in the big F/ying Cloud, spreading 
610 square feet of canvas; but thus far 
he finds it expedient to carry asmall jib, 
which detracts from the true cat-boat 
characteristics of its outfit. Thelateen, 
with its triangular shape, carrying the 
tack well forward like a jib, and the 
center of effort well aft, capable of being 
stretched tight as a drumhead by means 
of powerful tackles, seemed as nearly 
perfect for the requirements of ice- 
yachting as anything can well be. How- 
ever, it was undeniably treacherous, as 
has been stated, and disappeared from 
view almost as suddenly as it had made 
itsentry. Nevertheless, there were some 
who secretly cherished a belief in its 


virtues, and last winter the Merritt’ 


Brothers, of Carthage, came flying 
down to Poughkeepsie one day at a rate 
that sent up lateen stock fifty per cent. 


Vixen went faster and pointed closer 
than the best boats of the Hudson River 
Club, and she seemed almost, if not 
quite, as manageable as any of the well- 


broken champions of the fleet. Such a 
brilliant record did she make, indeed, 
that Commodore Roosevelt, of the Hud- 
son River Club (who, it is suspected, 
never altogether abandoned the lateen 
heresy), bought her out of hand, and 
she now sails under the blue pennant 
with white cross-bars. 

The changes that have brought about 
this result are simple, but involve some 
of the most delicate questions of adjust- 
ment that bother the brains of yacht 
owners. 

The Merritt Brothers, either through 
science, and or by the light of nature, 
probably through a happy combination 
of both, hit upon two new ideas. First, 
they increased the beam, and, secondly, 
they gave the sail a very considerable 
amount of draft, instead of straining 
it as flat as possible. The dimensions 
of Vixen are: Beam, 17 ft.; sail area, 
335 sq. ft. 

This gives a far greater proportion 
of beam to the length than is usual. 
Mr. Clarkson’s Dashaway, for instance, 
lacks but five inches of Vzxen’s extreme 
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length, but has 4 ft. 6 ins. less beam. 
The comparison is not quite fair, for she 
rates in a smaller class, having only 220 
sq. ft. of sail. In Vzxen’s own class, 
however, there are such proportions as 
length 39, beam 19, length 36, beam 17, 
etc., so that the wide departure from 
previous practice is at once apparent. 
The frame, too, is considerably lighter, 
the center timber being a single stick 
of spruce, somewhat frail-looking when 
the heavy strains of actual sailing are 
taken into account. It is indeed said to 
twist rather alarmingly, and Mr. Roose- 
velt, her owner, would recommend any- 
one about to build a similar craft to 
make the center timber a round, tapered 
spar, something like the yard of a 
square-rigged vessel. This, even if it 
were no heavier than the present tim- 
ber, would bring the bulk and weight 
of the wood into a better shape to resist 
the most trying strains to which it is 
likely to be subjected. 

The other improvement is aloft. The 
lateen is almost of necessity hoisted 
between shear-poles, as they are called, 
instead of upon an ordinary mast. The 
necessity arises from the fact that when 
the sail is to windward of a single mast 
it presses against it, making an awk- 
ward ridge along the line of the mast, 
and forming a “dish” or depression in 
the tack of the sail that must necessarily 
diminish its propulsive force. All this 
is avoided by substituting for the simple 
stick a structure like an inverted V (4), 
with the hoisting tackle in the apex 
and the boom shackled at a point be- 
tween the shear-poles. This is almost 
ideal as a device for making a sail set 
as flat as possible. But here, again, 
practice comes in to defeat the conclu- 
sions of theory. It is easily capable of 
mathematical demonstration that the 
perfect sail for windward work should 
be absolutely flat, perfectly smooth, 
and without either weight or thickness. 
Obviously none of these conditions are 
attainable in this world, so we aim to 
come as near them as we can. For 
some mysterious reason, which those 
who know have not as yet condescend- 
ed to explain, it is found that there 
is more “go” in a sail that has acertain 
amount of “draft” suffered (that, is, 
to bag to a limited extent) than in one 
that is stretched as flat as is permitted 
to mortal riggers. Some such reason- 
ing as this seems to have influenced 
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the Merritt Brothers, for they affixed 
what may perhaps be termed a bow- 
string-guy to the yard of Vzxen’s lateen. 
This guy is of steel-wire rope, made 
fast at the head of the yard and attached 
to its foot by a simple lanyard rove 
through dead-eyes or the like. It passes 
over the head of the masts, resting in a 
groove deep enough to prevent its be- 
ing jerked out by anything short of a 
catastrophe. The sail is at first set as 
tight as possible with the usual hoisting 
gear. Then the guy is strained tightly 
over the mast-head by means of the 
lanyard, and lastly the halyards are 
cast off altogether and allowed to hang 
slack. The effect of this is, of course, 
to support the yard only at its two ends, 
permitting more or less sag in the 
middle. Sagging, however, is measur- 
ably provided against by making the 
cross-section of the yard elliptical, so that 
it will bend as little as possible in the 
vertical plane, the weight being at the 
same time reduced to a minimum. 
Thus is permitted, as it were, a sort of 
automatic adjustment of draft. Under 
pressure of wind the yard necessarily 
springs, being supported only at its two 
ends; and,since the boom is heavy and 
stiff in comparison, it would seem that 
the alteration in the shape under wind 
pressure must take place mainly above 
the center of effort. Persons of a 
mathematical turn of mind are cordi- 
ally invited to figure out a plausible 
reason why a lateen thus rigged should 
do better, both on and off the wind, than 
any lateen has done heretofore. That 
these new devices are destined to carry 
all before them it were rash to predict, 
since many of the best sailors on the 
Hudson think otherwise. Still, it is not 
disputed that Vixen beat everything in 
her own class, and in several instances 
outfooted and outpointed the best fly- 
ers of the larger classes. 

The Merritt Brothers have built a new 
lateen, named the Ranger, and her 
performance will be watched with in- 
terest, since her ihgenious designers 
have, no doubt, learned something from 
their last winter’s experience. Her di- 
mensions, so far as they can be learned 
at this writing, are: Center timber, 30 
ft.; runner plank, 24% ft.; boom, qr ft.; 
yard, 34:-ft.; center of rudder-head to 
center cf runner plank, 23 ft.; between 
shear poles, g ft. 8 in. Comparison with 
the three principal dimensions of Vixen 
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as given above will show that the pro- 
portions have been somewhat altered, 
but increased size seems to be the prin- 
cipal difference. 

Every one who is at all interested in 
ice-yachting has read and re-read the 
explanations, scientific and otherwise, of 
the reasons why it is possible for an ice- 
yacht to sail faster than the wind that 
drives it. Ovurinc has so often recapit- 
ulated these demonstrations in different 
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forms that they are not repeated here. 
The reader is referred to Ourine for 
February, 1886, 1887, and 1888, where 
will be found numerous illustrations 
and diagrams relating to this most fas- 
cinating of winter pastimes. 

For several very excellent reasons, 
dependent upon climatic and meteor- 
ological and ethnological conditions, 
the Hudson River above the Highlands 
is, and is likely to remain, the head- 
quarters for ice-yachting. The mount- 
ain-range, some forty miles from the 
seacoast, checks the southerly winds and 
marks the boundary of a distinctly cold- 
er zone lying to the northward. More- 
over, the comparatively narrow gorge 
at the Highlands holds the ice when 
once the river is solidly bridged, so that 
it often remains for several weeks af- 
ter navigation has opened in the lower 
reaches of the stream. 

Since 1887 the steadfastness of the 
ice has been farther assured by the con- 
struction of the great cantalever bridge 
at Poughkeepsie, whose huge piers, well 
out in the stream, serve to anchor the ice 
above them. This same bridge, by the 
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way, affords a fine point of vantage for 
spectators, who can thence obtain almost 
a bird’s-eye view of the Hudson River, 
New Hamburg, and Poughkeepsie club 
courses, The piers, however, are re- 
garded as dangerous obstacles for ice 
yachtsmen, since two yachts going in 
opposite directions at a high rate of 
speed may be close aboard of each other 
and yet be completely hidden by an in- 
tervening pier. Several narrow es- 
capes from collision have occurred 
since the bridge was finished, and it 
will probably be expedient to adopt an 
unwritten rule regarding right of way 
when bound up or down stream under 
the bridge. It would be very easy, for 
instance, to have it understood that 
every yacht shall keep well to the right 
in passing under any of the spans. This 
would give a choice of spans according 
to wind or course, but would insure 
safety from collision with everything 
going in the opposite direction. 

There is no telling when the race for 
the challenge pennant willcome off. It 
may have been decided before this num- 
ber of OutTinc sees the light, and, if 
sailed at all, is certain to be an exciting 
contest, for, save under exciting condi- 
tions, it will not be sailed at all. 

There has been some complaint on 
the part of challengers for this pennant, 
representing the acknowledged cham- 
pionship trophy of America, because a 
single challenger may be obliged to 
meet almost any number of defenders. 
Of course, this gives the defenders a 
distinct advantage in many ways; for, 
while the challenger may meet with 
an accident that will mar his prospects 
for winning, a dozen such may happen 
to the defending fleet, and yet one o1 
more of the survivors remain to claim 
the race. Besides, thereis always room 
in such a race for a beaten challenger 
to claim that the defenders purposely 
blocked his way and made it impossible 
for him to win. Such jealousies are hard- 
ly avoidable under such circumstances, 
even when there is good faith and no 
intentional unfairness on either side. 

The challenging club, to be sure, may 
enter as many boats as it pleases, but, 
unless it is a near neighbor to the de- 
fending club, the attendant expenses of 
transportation are well-nigh prohibitory. 
On the other hand, when a pennant race 
is “on,” it is a delicate task for the 
Regatta Committee to select its cham- 
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pions. Every member of the club is 
eager to race. It is understood, how- 
ever, that there is in the Hudson River 
Club a strong sentiment in favor of 
limiting the number of defenders. Five 
has been mentioned as a reasonable 
number, and it is to be hoped thata 
tule prescribing some such limit will 
ere long be adopted. 

Last winter some newspaper ameni- 
ties were exchanged among the clubs 
bordering the Hudson because of the 
action of the Orange Lake Ice-Yacht 
Club in offering “The American Chal- 
lenge Cup, emblematic of the champion- 
ship of America.” Inasmuch as the 
“Tce-Yacht Challenge Pennant of Amer- 
ica” has for several years been without 
question the recognized championship 
bacge in this country, it would seem 
thet a spirit of courtesy would have 
suggested a different wording of the in- 
scription. There can, of course, be but 
one veritable championship prize, and 
the fact that it is held by a club that is 
hard to beat does not justify any action 
that detracts from the honor belonging 
to the original trophy. The inevitable 
conclusion is that “the cup is trying to 
jump the pennant’s claim,” and the 
sooner the objectionable wording is 
modified the sooner will misunder- 
standings be adjusted. 


FORE-AND-AFT RIG. 
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FOOTBALL. 


THE concentration of football energy at the 
end of the season resulted in so great a number 
of interesting matches that our space failed to 
accommodate the records of them. To insure 
the complete series, for future reference, we 
append those left over. 

Boston A. A., 18; Chicago A. A., 12. At 
Chicago. 

This game was, without doubt, the best ever 
witnessed in the West. The Chicago team was 
composed chiefly of famous college veterans, 
while the Boston eleven was less able individ- 
ually, but more thoroughly up in team-play. 
The audience was the largest and most fashion- 
able ever assembled in the West to witness 
amateur sport. With Stagg coaching the eleven 
of the University of Chicago and Heffelfinger 
in the Chicago Athletic Club, the West is ob- 
viously on the high road to a scientific culture 
of the game. Of this Chicago is fully aware. 
A cartoon in the 7rzbune represents the giant 
Heffelfinger holding a football aloft, while So- 
ciety, knee-high , and in chrysanthemums, wor- 
ships through lorgnettes. 

Yale freshmen, 6, Harvard freshmen, 6. 
At Cambridge, November 26th. 

This game was remarkable for the bringing 
out of another of the Deland tricks, as excel- 
lent in its way as the flying wedge. This trick 
bears about the same relation to the flying 
wedge that Stagg’s ‘‘ fake” push play bears to 
a turtle-back wedge. In appearance the two 
are identical, but in the fake flying wedge the 
two squads pass each other instead of converg- 
ing, so that five men rush the ball down the 
field in the direction opposite to that taken by 
eleven in the true flying wedge. This trick 
was twice worked, the first time bringing the 
ball within fifteen yards of the Yale goal, the 
second time gaining eighteen yards. It is an 
interesting fact that Mr. Deland is neither a 
football player nor a college man. The first 
game he ever saw was the Princeton-Harvard 
game of 1889. Last winter, however, he 
worked out no less than sixty tricks, using 
checker-men for players, and had them dia- 
gramed, with their counter-plays, for the use 
of the Harvard eleven. 

Annapolis, 12; West Point, 4g. At West 
Poznt. 

Last year the score was 24 to o infavor of West 
Point ; but all through the past season of prac- 
tice the authorities at West Point were so hos- 
tile to the game that the military cadets were 
debarred from the requisite practice. What 
they lacked in experience and team-play, how- 
ever, they made up in age and weight, for the 
age of entrance at West Point averages two 
years more than at Annapolis. The game was 
not remarkable for its merits as football, but was 
exciting enough to prove conclusively that an 
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audience of warriors bred is not above the ex- 
travagances of the football enthusiast. This 
is by no means surprising, in view of the fact 
that this and last year’s games are the only 
strategic encounters experienced by the United 
States forces since the war of the Rebellion. 
General Scofield may prefer chess as a disci- 
pline for warfare, but it appears to be the com- 
mon opinion among his subordinates that he 
could do nothing better for the courage and 
generalship of our future warriors than to put 
aside military peacefulness for now and then 
a bit of this civilian warfare. 


Western Intercollegiate Championships. 

The elevens of the universities of Purdue, 
Minnesota and Kansas have won the champion- 
ships of the three intercollegiate leagues of the 
Mississippi Valley. Purdue has been coached 
for two years by Ames, full-back of Princeton’s 
last victorious eleven, and has profited so great- 
ly that it has twice won the championship 
of the Indiana State League, and this year de- 
feated as well the University of Michigan. In 
all probability this is the best college eleven in 
the West. In the Northwestern League the 
University of Minnesota defeated the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and in the Western Inter- 
collegiate League, Kansas State University is 
champion. The game played by these elevens 
is at present scarcely up to the standard of an 
Exeter-Andover contest, but is improving so 
rapidly that the future bids fair to bring forth 
teams of no second rate. 


On Thanksgiving day Purdue and De Pauw 
universities of Indiana played for the State in- 
tercollegiate football championship at Indian- 
apolis, on the State fair grounds. About 8,000 
persons witnessed the game, which was the 
great Indiana college football event of the 
year. At the end of the first half the score 
was Purdue 22, De Pauwo. In thesecond half 
Polk, a Purdue end-rusher, was ruled off for 
“slugging,” after which De Pauw made a 
touchdown and kicked a goal. The game 
ended—Purdue 32, De Pauw 6, Purdue thus 
retaining the State intercollegiate champion- 
ship and winning the La Fayette Cup for 
1892. 

On November 18th the Illinois University 
eleven defeated De Pauw University eleven, 
34 too, at Champaign, Ill. 

TueE Purdue University eleven, of La Fay- 
ette, Ind., has met with but one defeat in the 
past three years, and this in 1890, when she 
was defeated by Butler by the score of 10 to 12. 
The following table shows the record of Purdue 
for the season of 1892: 


Purdue University...... 12....Illinois University...... 6 
- wi ovreee 72.... Wabash College....... ° 

“8 m6 Cea 34.-.. Wisconsin University. .6 

°s a 24....Michigan University...o 

- oor 4o.... Butler University ansaad 6 

om TTT 68.... Indiana University..... ° 

“ ~  —esieston 38 ...Chicago University..... ° 

“ ~ sanaem 32....De Pauw University....6 
Total points, ..... GOR. bs sncnsesnpchscetseeuncesed 24 


FoorTBALt on the Pacific Slope, which continues 
on laterin the season than that of the East, will 
be dealt with exhaustively by John Craig, of 
San Francisco, in our columns next month, and 
at an early date we shall give ‘‘ Football in the 
South,” where it is, in fact, played late up into 
the spring. 













































YACHTING. 


A FEw days after the New York Yacht Club 
had accepted the challenge of Lord Dunraven 
for an international race, sent in the name of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, a few New -York 
yachtsmen put their headstogether. They were 
determined on this occasion to get ahead of 
Boston in the way of building a cup defender. 
It was felt that New York owed it to itself no 
longer to allow Boston to bear all the brunt and 
expense of constructing a yacht to sail against 
the Valkyrie ; of ‘‘tuning” her up for the fray 
into such an efficient condition as would nip the 
fond hopes of Great Britain in the bud. The 
deliberation resulted in the forming of a syndi- 
cate, composed of — a few public-spirited 


sportsmen, who agreed to subscribe so much. 


each toward the building and equipment of a 
racing clipper that shout sustain the honor of 
America in the coming contest. At the head of 
this syndicate is Mr. Archibald Rogers, owner 
of the Wasp, the Bedouzn, and a number of 
ice-yachts. He is a capital all-round sportsman, 
a smart yachtsman, a crack shot, and a fine 
fellow generally. It was not at all surprising, 
when the phenomenal performances of Glorzana 
and Wasp are considered, that the syndicate 
decided to give the order for the new boat to 
the Herreshoffs, of Bristol, R. I. It was be- 
lieved that this famous firm, better than any 
other, could turn out a craft thoroughly original 
and daringly American. 

Thus work is progressing favorably on the 
yacht, which is said to embody some striking 
features of naval architecture, far more pro- 
nounced even than in the Wasf or Glorzana, 
whose forms both above and below the water- 
line have been reproduced with more or less 
skill and success by a number of imitative 
Knights of the Drawing Board. 

The new vessel is to be of steel, but whether 
she is to be equipped with a centerboard or 
some kind of fin keel has not been made public. 
In fact, like the racing yacht that is being built 
by the same firm for Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll, 
there is much secrecy with regard to her dimen- 
sions and shape. All that is definitely known 
about her is that she will not exceed eighty-five 
feet on the load-water line. In my opinion the 
Herreshoffs, judging from the record of the past 
international races, cannot afford to dispense 
with such a valuable feature as the centerboard 
proved itself. Those who had the good fortune 
to see the Purztan-Genesta, the Mayflower- 
Galatea and the Volunteer-Thistle contests 
realized how vast and important was the part 
played by the ‘‘sliding fin” in the windward 
work, both over the inside and outside courses. 
The 7hzst/e, indeed, when running before the 
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wind, went a trifle faster than the Volunteer, 
while with sheets flattened in she was far in- 
ferior to General Paine’s superb sloop. 

I think, therefore, that the new boat will have 
a centerboard in spite of the extraordinary suc- 
cesses achieved by the Herreshoff keel 46- 
footers, Glorzana and Wasp. 

It is not unlikely, either, that the new 
Valkyrze, Lord Dunvaren’s boat, which is in 
course of construction at Henderson's ship- 
yard onthe Clyde, may also be fitted with a 
centerboard. It is quite curious that this me- 
chanical device for decreasing the lee-way of a 
vessel, which used to be contemned by British 
yachtsmen, is now finding favor in their sight. 
It is only a few years ago that centerboard 
craft were barred out of all races sailed under 
the rules of the British Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion ; that is, all the important clubs of Great 
Britain were not permitted to allow vessels 
with ‘sliding fins” to compete in their re- 
gattas. 

Thanks to Lieutenant Henn, of the Ga/atea, 
this absurd and obnoxious rule was rescinded, 
and centerboards and keels now sail against each 
other on equitable terms in British waters. The 
result has been that the centerboard is enjoy- 
ing quite a ‘‘boom” across the Atlantic, while 
here it seems to be fading for a time into 
what the President-elect might call ‘‘ innocu- 
ous desuetude.” 

The building of a boat at Bristol by Mr. 
Archibald Rogers and his friends will permit 
Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll to gratify his ambi- 
tious desire of exploiting his Herreshoff cutter 
next season in the chief races on the other side 
of the big pond. And this, too, without any 
undue alarm about the safety of the America’s 
Cup. He wants to bring back to these waters 
the Cape May and Brenton Reef trophies, so 
long contemned by the New York Yacht Club. 
He likewise wishes to compete for the Gold Chal- 
lenge Cup offered by the Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club, in which the Valkyrze and the new Wat- 
son cutter owned by the Prince of Wales may 
compete. 

There are prospects of a glorious yachting 
season in bothcountries. It is surprising how 
a race for the old Amerzca’s Cup has stirred up 
latent enthusiasm. The most recent story that 
comes across the Atlantic tells of the formation 
of a syndicate to build a big cutter from the de- 
sign of William Fife, Jr., to sail against the new 
Watson craft. Fife has turned out some re- 
markably speedy boats, which, like the Vznerva, 
have gained him great and deserved renown. 
He has, however, never ‘‘created” a racing 
vessel eighty-four feet on the load-water line. 
Neither have the Herreshoffs. Watson and 
Fife both have asmall army of admirers, and a 
large amount of British gold is likely to change 
hands over the question of which is the abler 
naval architect. 

The steam yacht that Mr. E. D. Morgan 
went to England to purchase is called May. 
She is at present under charter to Mr. Robert 
Goelet, of this city, and will be delivered to 
Mr. Morgan on April ist, at Marseilles. The 
May was designed by George L. Watson for 
Mr. Ninian B. Stewart, of Glasgow. She will 
make an excellent flagship for the New York 
Yacht Club, being quite a handsome craft. 203 
feet on the load-water line, 27 feet beam and 14 
feet draught. Ona pinch she can go 15 knots 
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an hour. She is rigged as a fore-and-aft 
schooner, and her appointments are luxurious. 

Mr. W. A. Slater has sold his auxiliary 
steam yacht Sagamore to Mr. Edgar Scott, 
of Philadelphia, who intends to go on a two 
years’ cruise round the world in her on her re- 
turn from the West Indies, where she is at this 
writing, under charter to Mr. E. M. Fulton. 

Mr. Henry J. Gielow, of this city, has de- 
signed a steam yacht for Mr. Hartley C. Bax- 
ter. She is building at Bath, Me., by Mr. 
Charles B. Harrington. She is of wood, 77 
feet 8 inches over all, 70 feet on load-water 
line, 10 feet 3 inches beam, with 4 feet 4 inches 
draught. She will have triple-expansion en- 
gines, with a tubular boiler,and will have a 
speed of 20 miles an hour. 

Mr. Gielow has also designed a steel steam 
yacht for Mr. Harrison B. Moore, of this city, 
to be built by the Pusey & Jones Company, 
of Wilmington, Del. She will be rigged as a 
schooner, with a graceful sheer, clipper stem 
and long overhang aft. Her dimensions are 
113 feet 2 inches over all, 95 feet on load-water 
line, 16 feet beam, and 8 feet 5 inches depth of 
hold. She will have inverted triple-expansion 
engines and will steam about 18 miles an hour. 
She will be luxuriously appointed, and lighted 
throughout by electricity. A. J. KENEALY. 


In speculating upon the chances under the 
Dunraven challenge, the London /7e/d says: 
‘*The Americans are certain to build three or 
four boats to find the possible defender of the 
America’s Cup, and if we do not do the same we 
shall be at a 2 to 1 disadvantage to start with. 
It is no use measuring the challenger by the 
Prince of Wales’ yacht, or by the Meteor or 
Iverna. We have had plenty of experience 
of this sort of thing, and found that when we 
have improved, say, ten minutes on a previous 
model, the Americans have improved some- 
thing like half an hour. We had it over again 
last season in the 2°5 and o's classes, and we 
shall have it over again in the 100-rating class 
next year, and what we want to enable us to 
get abreast of this disadvantage is a large 
number of competitive designers, who have 
worked out the speed problem from different 
starting points. The Americans know this, 
and as their amor patria appears to be stronger 
than ours, they acted upon it; if we do not 
adopt the same effective method of discovering 
speed and weatherly qualities, it is certain we 
shall not win the Amerzca’s Cup, and equally - 
certain that we shall lose the R. V. Y.C. gold 
cup and the Cape May and Brenton Reef cups. 
Finally, what we want is an independent trial 
yacht to test the new Valkyrie by before she 
leaves for America. If the Valkyrze proves the 
victress we shall follow her exploits in Ameri- 
can waters with confidence; if she is beaten 
here we shall know that it is only the yacht and 
not British designing that is staked in the chal- 
lenge. Surely some gentleman will try conclu- 
sions with Va/kyrze before she leaves.” 


Messrs. CHARLES L. Seasury & Co., of 
Nyack, N. Y., are building a handsome steam 
yacht for Mr. John H. Hanan, of this city. She 
is 154 feet over all, 130 feet on the load-water 
line, 20 feet beam, and 8 feet draught. She 
will be schooner-rigged, and her owner will 
take a trip in her to the World’s Fair. Mr. A. 


‘Cary Smith is superintending her construction. 
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ROWING. 


In addition to the noteworthy occurrences in 
the rowing world of the year 1892 mentioned 
in last month’s Recorp, two events which took 
place outside the United States deserve es- 
pecial notice. The first is the race rowed on 
the river Seine, on the sixth of October, over a 
course of two miles, near Andressy, and about 
twenty miles from Paris, France, between 
eight-oared crews representing the Union des 
Sociétés Francaise des Sports Athlétiques (a 
formidable title!) and the London Rowing 
Club. The Frenchmen rowed in a boat built 
by Tellier, of Paris; the Englishmen used a 
Swaddle. The Frenchmen started off witha 
lead, at 39 strokes to the London crew’s 40%, 
during the first minute, soon afterward set- 
tling down to 34 and 36 respectively. The 
London crew spurted gamely at 38 near the 
end, but failed to catch their opponents, who, 
having led the whole way, won by one and 
one-half lengths in 10 minutes 25 seconds. 

This is a brief and technical description of 
what may be almost called an international epi- 
sode. It is true that the London crew was not 
a representative of all England, but it was de- 
cidedly a good one, six of its members having 
sat in a winning Grand Challenge (Henley) 
eight last year. The defeat of an English crew 
by French oarsmen—the first time such a thing, 
in the amateur world at least, had occurred— 
called forth the most dismal utterances from all 
quarters of England. Rowing was degenerat- 
ing, so it was said. The young men of to-day 
were simply caricatures of their sturdy ances- 
tors; the country was going to the deuce ; its 
honor was imperiled, and so on, ad lzbitum, 
in true English style. Certain people tried to 
rake up excuses on the ground that the crew 
had to cross the choppy Channel, was not suffi- 
ciently acclimated, and soon. But Mr. R.C. 
Lehman, in the Mew Review for November, 
puts all this twaddle to flight, and explains the 
occurrence by saying, in effect, that the French- 
men were not taken seriously before the race, 
were really good oarsmen, and that such a 
thing as the defeat of an English crew by 
foreigners had been considered so absolutely 
impossible, that perhaps sufficient care had 
not been taken in selecting its members. He 
also assures us that rowing has by no means 
degenerated in England, and feels confident 
that the Leander Club and Oxford eights of 
1892 were as good as, if not better than, any 
crew that ever raced on English waters, and 
that either of them would have had no difficul- 
ty whatever in defeating the Union des Socié- 
tés, etc., crew. The episode is interesting, as 
showing that the love of athletics is spreading 
on the continent of Europe. The fact that the 
French crew beat the London Rowing Club 
merely means that England’s heretofore un- 
challenged supremacy in amateur rowing is to 
be contested henceforth ; it means that other 
nations are coming up to her high standard, 
not necessarily that her own has fallen. The 
fact that a Hollander won the Diamond Sculls 
at Henley should have served as a warning to 
Englishmen that foreigners were no longer to 
be despised in rowing. The lover of amateur 
sport has no reason .to feel despondent over 
London’s defeat, for it should cause the latter 
to strive to regain her lost laurels and to raise 





her own standard, leading to further interna- 
tional contests. 

Another event which took place in 1892 was 
the establishing of a new record for the Oxford- 
Cambridge race. For nineteen years the record 
of 19 minutes 3-5 second, made by the Cam- 
bridge crew in 1873 (the year in which sliding 
seats were first used by the twocrews), had never 
been approached in a race, although frequently 
surpassed during training. The new record of 
19 minutes 18 seconds has not often been beaten 
even in training,and is certainly remarkable. 
It is true that the actual distance of the course 
rowed each year never is really known because 
the start takes place from skiffs which may, 
before the start actually does take place, have 
dragged their anchors. But four miles and a 
quarter is the distance of the proper and full 
course, and it is never shortened by enough to 
make more than a very few seconds’ difference. 
While I am inclined to think that an Oxford or 
Cambridge crew is generally faster than one 
from Yale or Harvard, I do not base my opinion 
on the times made over the two courses. Other 
considerations, such as form, style of rowing, and 
soon, influence me. Yet the remarkable time 
of the winning Oxford crew last year cannot 
but effect one’s prejudice (let’s call it), even tak- 
ing the quickness of tides and all the other ele- 
ments into consideration. 

The experiment of using aluminum boats is to 
be tried in the spring, so it is said, by Cornell, 
Yale and Harvard. It will be interesting to 
have the details of the experiments fully given. 
The compound should be susceptible of a high 
polish and make a remarkably smooth surface. 

It is still too early to say much about the 
make-up of the various crews for next summer. 
A great number of veterans are on hand at Yale, 
in addition to the ’95 freshmen, who were, as will 
be remembered, a remarkably fine lot, and were 

carefully coached by Mr. Cook, who, in this 
respect, as in many another, set a precedent 
which might well be followed at other universi- 
ties. Only three or four veterans are in resi- 
dence at Cambridge so far. Good coaching, 
however, if begun in time, can convert intoa 
finished product the excellent raw material that 
is always on hand there at the beginning of 
each year. A good deal has been recently 
said about the spirit which animates the 
athletes at the two leading universities. In 
my opinion, it is excellent onthe whole. A cer- 
tain number of blemishes do exist, but they are 
growing constantly fewerand lessserious. The 
mystery thrown about the preparation for any 
contest is perhaps the greatest. It “—~ to 
make the affair too much of a duszuess. Buta 
spirit of the most sterling sportsmanship is 
growing up among the undergraduates. It 
only needs encouragement to raise the whole 
moral and physical standard to a high degree 
of excellence. The number of fine specimens 
of young manhood that are to be seen to-day, is 
constantly increasing. Whence do they come? 
The answer is, nine times out of ten, from this 
or that sport-loving university. And one of the 
most encouraging features of this growth is 
that the minds and hearts of these young men 
keep fully apace with their phy sical improve- 


ment. Hething brings out a man’s good moral 
points, nor eradicates his weak ones, like a 
thorough ‘‘going in for” some form of ath- 
letics—I prefer the generic term ‘‘ sport.” And 
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what form of sport is there that calls for en- 
durance, pluck, self-denial, obedience to one’s 
officers, and all the qualities that help a man 
in afterlife, to the same extent as rowing? Think 
of the months of training, the trials and dis- 
comforts they entail, all cheerfully endured for 
the sake of a few minutes’ race in the far-away 
June or July! Andrew Lang calls rowing men 
“the salt of the university,” and can one 
wonder that he does so? They let the superflu- 
ous spirits of youth find an outlet through the 
play of their muscles, and a steadier, better bal- 
anced lot of men than the members of most 
college crews it is hard to find. How much 
better such a life is than that of the old days 
when boyish tricks on the faculty and hazing 
constituted the swmmum bonum of the colle- 
gian's existence ! 

Columbia is making a strong effort to puta 
‘varsity crew on the water. There is good ma- 
terial in the college; the difficulty seems to be 
to get it together. i sincerly wish the leaders 
of the movement all possible success. Cornell, 
in all likelihood, will have a veteran crew to 
represent her. As the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is to have the benefit of Mr. Woodruff’s 
coaching, the ‘‘ triangular ” race of 1893 should 
be interesting. No one is keener for a genuine- 
ly good race than the Cornell crew, 1 am sure. 
We shall all be pleased to see it put to its top- 
most speed in order that just what it can do may 
be known. 

Nothing has apparently been done yet about 
the international race. This Columbian Pi ear is 
the very one for such an event. It will be a 
memorable year in every respect, and surely of- 
fers the best possible opportunity for interna- 
tional contests. The yacht race need not en- 
gross the attention of all to the exclusion of in- 
terest in a boat race ; on the contrary, it should 
help such interest. Oxford and Cambridge are, 
of course, taken up with training for their own 
race now; but how about that understanding 
between Harvard and Yale as to the challenge 
to be sent across the water by the winner in 
June? Itshould be had now in order that Oxford 
and Cambridge maymake thenecessary arrange- 
ments. It will be hard for the winner to keep 
its crew together, unless it is notified that a 
challenge may be expected from America be- 
fore its members make their summer plans. 

In my opinion it is proper that the first inter- 
national race should take place between crews 
from Harvard or Yale, and Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The two former are the leading uni- 
versities of this country and, until a national 
race is arranged, the winner of which is to be 
called champion of American colleges, there is 
every reason why one of them should be the 
first challenger. There is no such thing as 
champion as between Oxford and Cambridge, 
nor between the American universities, either. 
This is not a case of John L. Sullivan and 
James J. Corbett. The races that take place 
each year are simply regular annual inter-'var- 
sity contests, and it is absurd to characterize 
the winners as champions of English or Amer- 
ican universities. I am surprised that Mr. 
Casper W. Whitney should think otherwise. 
Any American college has a perfect right to 
challenge either E nglish university if it chooses 
to. But the first race with Oxford or Cambridge 
should be rowed by one of the two leading 
American universities. Cuase MELLEN. 
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will add greatly to the in- 
terest of the sport in 1893 
is the international racing 
which will take place in 
Chicago some time during 
the present summer. There is no doubt but 
that we shall have the cream of the European 
flyers, and it remains to be seen whether any 
of them will be able to wrest from America the 
laurels of victory so gloriously captured last 
season by our own Zimmerman. The man we 
most desire to see on this side is Osmond, and 
we shall hope to witness a race between our 
champion and England's erstwhile champion. 

The visiting wheelmen to Chicago during the 
World’s Fair will be taken care of by a special 
association, which will have a club-house two 
blocks from the main entrance on Fifty-seventh 
street. For the sum of $5.25 wheelmen can have 
the full privilege of the club-house, which con- 
sists of the use of reading-room, corresponding 
room, shower-baths and storage of wheels. For 
those who take their wheel to Chicago this 
will be a great boon, as they can ride from their 
lodging-house to the club-house, store wheels, 
and then three to five minutes’ walk will bring 
them to the main entrance of the grounds. 
Such men as Chief Consul and Vice-President 
Sheridan, Junius E. Beal, Samuel A. Boyle, C. 
S. Howard, H. L. Perkins, and others equally 
well known, have allowed their names to be 
used in connection with the scheme, and this is 
sufficient guarantee that the affair will be well 
handled. 

I do not remember a winter season which has, 
up to the present time (January 4th), been so 
favorable to riding as this one. Even Maine, 
which usually at this time of the year is cov- 
ered with a thick coating of snow, has afforded 
the cyclers of that State most excellent wheel- 
ing. The rider who ‘‘ vaselined” his bicycle 
in November made a grand mistake ; for when 
conditions are favorable for winter riding there 
is nothing more enjoyable than a spin over the 
smooth, frozen roads in an atmosphere which is 
crisp and exhilarating. Some of the most en- 
joyable riding is to be had during the winter 
months. The roads in the vicinity of New York 
have been unusually good, and reports from 
other sections east of Central New York show 
a similar condition of things. I am afraid it is 
almost too good to last. 

(Since the above was written we have been 
buried in snow.) 

A careful scrutiny of the bicycle market shows 
such comparative slight changes over last year 
that I am led to believe.that we are pretty close 
to its limit of skill in construction and invention. 
I know that it is not safe to make any such pre- 
diction as this in the face of past experience ; 
but none will gainsay the fact that, so far as 
proportions, form of frame, weight, etc., are 
concerned, the bicycle of ’93 differs very slightly 
from that of ’g2. 
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One almost doubts his authority when he 
reads that P. J. Berlo, of Boston, has succeeded 
in building a machine which weighs a trifle over 
twelve pounds. This seems incredible, espe- 
cially when we are told that this machine was 
ridden at racing speed over the road between 
Boston and Chestnut Hill Reservoir and return, 
a distance of about ten miles, and didn’t start a 
spoke. Of course this wheel is not intended 
for road use, but even on the smoothest path it 
would seem too light to stand the strain. The 
maker, however, seems to think otherwise, and 
he will undoubtedly use it on the path next 
season. I am of the opinion that this bicycle is 
the lightest ever built and used. 

Speaking of light wheels, I have materially 
changed my views during the past year in re- 
gard to the imaginary advantage of extra light 
wheels for all-round use. I am by no means a 
heavy-weight myself, but for comfort I would 
not drop one pound below thirty-five in the se- 
lection of a mount for road use. Of course, if a 
man is going in for track-riding and scorching 
on the road, he will want a mount which will 
weigh on the short side of thirty ; but for ordi- 
nary road-riding I am convinced that the demand 
for extra light machines has forced the trade 
against its better judgment to provide machines 
much too light for practical use. One extreme 
is to foist on the market a safety weighing fifty- 
five pounds, say, while the other is to supply the 
demand for overlight wheels for road use of, 
say, 25 to 28 pounds. There isa happy medium, 
and it is found between 33 and 45 pounds, ac- 
cording to the weight of rider and the roads to 
be ridden over. The trade’s attitude in at- 
tempting to stem the tide of pepular demand 
for abnormally light wheels is a correct and 
sensible one, and I know that it is only because 
they have been forced to furnish such wheels 
that they have done so, and not because they 
believed it wise. If wheelmen were reasonably 
careful as a class, the trade would not have so 
strenuously opposed the demand for extra light 
wheels ; but I know, and the bulk of my readers 
know, that the average cycler is anything but 
careful of his wheel. There are some riders 
who can get over the ground very fast, and yet 
they seem to favor their wheel in the same way 
that the skillful jockey favors his mount, while 
there are others who are in a large majority and 
who would be more in place riding in an ice- 
wagon than on a delicately made bicycle. The 
dread of the trade in putting out light wheels is 
founded on common sense, and for one I sym- 
pathize with them in the dilemma, for they are 
between the ‘‘de’il and the deep sea.” 

It is on the question of tires that the limit of 
invention may not yethave bern reached. It is, 
however, gratifying, to my j idgment, to note 
that the tendency of the trade has been to pro- 
duce a tire which can be repaired quickly. Hav- 
ing reached the limit of strength to resist punc- 
ture and bursting, the ingenuity of the inventor 
has been directed toward devising means for 
quick repair. Some do it one way and some an- 
other. In a majority of cases the tire-makers 
have tried to produce a tire which does not 
depend on cement to hold it in place. There 
are a few prominent exceptions to this rule, 
but even in these cases either a quick method 
by plugging is used or a means for getting at 
the inner tube is provided. There is much to be 
said in favor of the different methods. As I 











said this spring, pneumatic tires wz// burst and 
wzt/ puncture, and the race for supremacy would 
be in devising the best, quickest and cheapest 
method of repair. Facts have borne out my 
oft-repeated prophecy in the early days of the 
air tire—that the pneumatic had come to stay, 
and the vast improvement made during the 
past three years is most encouraging to those 
who dreaded the wonderful innovation. 

’Tis not many years since the trade were slow 
to show their patterns for the season immedi- 
ately following. Sometimes it would be as late 
as March before some of the makers would 
show samples, but now the maker or importer 
who is not in the field with his samples by 
January is apt to get badly left. In fact, al- 
ready | have been shown (on the q t.) samples 
which are being taken out by several traveling 
agents, and this is at least one month ahead of 
the usual time. From this I judge that the 
trade will be supplied early this year, and the 
riders will not have to wait for their chosen 
mount, as has too often been the case during 
past seasons. 

While speaking of ‘tthe trade” I notice that 
two of the leading English manufacturers, the 
Coventry and the Rudge, have decided to start 
factories in this country. 

The A. A. U. has never quite settled down 
satisfied with the way the prize system is run 
inthe L. A.W. The A. A. U. has always pro- 


tested against the big value of prizes given in. 


cycle events. Pianos, horses, corner lots take 
on too much money value to foster the true 
spirit of amateurism: so think the managers of 
the A. A. U., andI must say that I am some- 
what of the same opinion. What in the world 
Zimmerman, for instance, can do with all his 
pianos is more than I] can tell ; ; for the poor man, 
on pain of instant expulsion from the league, 
dare not dispose of his surplus stock of ‘‘ up- 
rights.” Of course, he can give them away or 
loan them ; but so far as any practical good for 
one person is concerned, one piano is as good 
as a dozen, and he might as well own a laurel 
wreath as a piano. 

Mr. Tom Busst, the Australian amateur 
champion, has been in this country for a few 
months, connected with a theatrical troupe, I 
believe, and he, coming from the land where 
c.*h prizes are given to amateur cyclers, is 
very outsnoken in his favor of the Australian 
system, and decidedly sarcastic in his remarks 
regarding ours. 

Some means will have to be devised to rec- 
oncile the present differences of opinion and 
custom as represented by the two chief athletic 
associations of .America. 

Since writing the above I am advised of the 
formation of a professional league, to be run and 
controlled by the baseball magnates. The as- 
sociation was formed in Philadelphia January 
12th, and a full delegation of the baseball 
interest was present. Briefly, it is the inten- 
tion of the association to contest professional 
cycle i professi-nalcyclemen. Races 
are to be held in all the cities where the Base- 
ball League Play s 1d has grounds, substan- 
tial purses will be, < ur, and only those riders 
who are licensed by the association will be eli- 
gible to compete for same. The association 
will refuse licenses to all who are in any way 
crooked, and in cases where licensees are proven 
to be crooked the license to race for purses put 
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up by the association is revoked forever. In 
cases of suspicion a man will be suspended un- 
til such time as he may be able to prove the 
suspicion to be without foundation. After a 
reasonable time given to the suspect to prove 
his innocence has passed and he fails to vindi- 
cate himself, then he will be ‘‘ fired” for good. 
The licensees will not be allowed to race at any 
other meetings unless permission is given by 
the licensors. At the meeting in Philadelphia 
over $80,000 was actually pledged for the pur- 
pose of building tracks and paying prizes, and 
it is stated on good authority that $40,000 more 
will be forthcoming before the season opens. 
It will be seen from this that the projectors of 
the scheme have abiding faith in its success, 
or they would not put up good ‘‘coin of the 
realm” in such generous quantities. 

I have talked with some league men whose 
wisdom on matters cycular is unquestioned, 
and yet who are warm advocates of the strict 
amateur definition. They tell me, and I believe 
it, that the formation of an association of the 
kind run by men whose shrewdness, honesty 
and business ability cannot be doubted, will do 
more to clear the amateur atmosphere than 
anything which could be devised. ‘There is no 
doubt a large element among the league rac- 
ing men which will hail with delight the chance 
to go into cycle racing for what money there is 
in it honestly ; and I, on the other hand, hail 
with equal delight the chance the league} has 
of clearing its skirts from a reproach which, 
alas! for many years’ past has clung to it. 
These quasi-professionals will now have a 
refuge, and a comfortably paying refuge at 
that. They will no longer have to either stultify 
themselves by adopting subterfuges to dispose 
of their prizes which their conscience does not 
approve, or keep a lot of stuff in duplicate or 
triplicate which in itself is of no earthly use ; 
they can race for the cold, cold ‘ plunkers,” and 
will regain respect for themselves, which for a 
time has been practically denied them, Of 
course the great question will present itself as 
to who of the present amateurs will join the 
new organization? While I have no authority 
to state who will climb over the fence, I predict 
that only one or two of the well-known ama- 
teurs will stick to the league. The temptation 
will be too much for the majority. The races 
to be given at each meet will consist of a novice 
race, an open handicap race, and a class and 
probably some other kind of a race. The mini- 
mum aggregate of cash to be put up at any one 
meet to be $1,500. Once a year there will be a 
grand international event, on which occasion it 
is purposed to put up something like $10,000 in 
cash prizes. At the present writing I have not 
seen the current issues of the cycling press, 
which will comment on the proposed scheme. 
It will be interesting to note these comments, 
and as to how the official organ will look at it. 

Now that the men who desire to ride for the 
profit there is in it can find an honorable haven, 
the league should follow the lead of the ath- 
letes and cut down the value of prizes to a $50 
limit. I am/fmore than ever in favor of the 
scheme now. Here we will have a distinct and 
positive line—a condition of things which, if it 
had prevailed years ago, would have been bet- 
ter for the sport. PROWLER. 

WE shall deal exhaustively in our next issue 
with the Philadelphia Show and the Cycles of ’93. 
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Mr. Tuomas Beppin«, in the ee Pn 
of Photography, makes some capital recom- 
mendations, and I report them in full : 

‘« Tt has been stated, although I do not know 
upon what evidence, that bromide printing is 
on the decline, particularly among amateur 
photographers ; and, if this is the case, we may 
reasonably assume that it is owing to the diffi- 
culty of easily substituting a warmer color of 
picture for the coldgrays and blacks which the 
process yields. By the method of uranium ton- 
ing which Mr. Weir Brown recently brought 
before us, the power of obtaining considerable 
command over the color of the picture is placed 
within our reach, although it involves more 
trouble than that gentleman seems to recognize. 
In the first place, it is apparently necessary to 
produce a deposit of a particular hue, in order 
that the toning solution may have a suitable 
colorific base to work upon, while doubts have 
been cast upon the resistance of the final de- 
posit to ordinary water unless that agent be 
employed with unusual care, as well as upon 
the immediate stability of the pictures under 
the action of light. I have not repeated Mr. 
Brown’s experiments, my conclusions being 
drawn from his own and others’ experiences ; 
but, some two or three years ago, when using an 
ordinary uranium intensifying solution for ton- 
ing some bromide prints, I believe I noticed the 
toned image appeared to be soluble in water to 
such an extent as to render the method very un- 
reliable inrespect of the precise effects desired. 

‘‘Mr. Warnerke, some little time ago, drew 
attention to the fact that the tone of a develop- 
ed picture in silver might be altered by convert- 
ing the image into chloride, and subjecting it 
to redevelopment. A weak iron developer, or 
one containing hydroquinone, he said, gave a 
red image that was amenable to ordinary gold 
toning. Whatever the nature of the results so 
obtained might be, it could not be urged that, 
as a working method, it was as simple as it 
ought to be, and hence I do not think that we 
need be surprised that the process has failed to 
find much favor. By the time a bromide print 
is developed, chlorized, redeveloped, toned and 
fixed, to say nothing of the intermediate wash- 
ings, there would be an outlay of far too much 
trouble for all but the very few. Would it not 
be possible to secure, by the f77s¢ development 
of the picture, an image of such a color as 
would allow of gold toning? If so, the chloriz- 
ing and redevelopment would appear to be 
really unnecessary. The idea seems to have 
occurred to Mr. Weir Brown in reference to 
uranium toning, as he lays stress on the fact 
that a brown picture is necessary for success. 

‘* For, sepia tones I find no method easier or 
simpler than the following adaptation of an old 
intensification process. Having developed the 
positive with iron in the ordinary way, as well 
as thoroughly washed and cleared it, I flood it 
with a solution of bichloride of mercury, which, 
as is well known, bleaches it by converting it 
into the double chloride of mercury and silver. 
Ido not allow the bleaching to proceed to so 
great an extent as is required for intensifica- 
tion purposes. After washing, it is fixed in the 
usual manner, the ‘blackening’ of the picture 
proceeding, of course, simultaneously with the 
dissolution of the unaltered bromide. When 


washed and dried, I find that the characteristic 
black color of the bromide prints is changed 
to a very agreeable sepia tone. By deferring 
the Pen: Bo. of the picture until after fixation 
and washing, and ‘blackening’ with sulphite 
of sodium, or ammonia, a brown tone, often of 
great richness, is to be obtained, but the alter- 
native is obviously more troublesome, and, 
moreover, is just as likely as not to yielda 
heavier black than before. 

‘The first of the two plans referred to does 
not, I believe, in any way endanger the perma- 
nency of the image, the resulting compound be- 
ing, ~———. stable under all ordinary con- 
ditions. make this slight contribution to 
the literature of the subject in the hope that 
others may be induced to repeat the experiment, 
for it appears to me—as, indeed, it has been my 
experience both in this and other methods— 
that the difficulty of obtaining bromide prints in 
warm tones is not so great as that of arriving 
at a method of insuring regularity of results. 
This, I fear, can only be achieved when it is 

roved practicable to develop the image to an 
invariable color, so as to render the subsequent 
toning action almost automatic in its operation. 
I have always found, and I believe many others 
have also found, that when departing from the 
system of development which yields the normal 
grays and blacks, regularity of result, so far as 
the color of the picture is concerned, is extreme- 
ly difficult to get, no matter how skillfully the 

evelopment may be conducted. As I suggest- 
ed above, if by a given method of development 
—such as that of iron for ordinary black pict- 
ures— bromide prints can unfailingly be pro- 
duced of a certain reddish tone, analogous 
in appearance to an untoned albumen print, 
the chief difficulty will be overcome, and gold 
toning for bromide prints will be as easy as itis 
desirable. Writing under correction, I do not 
think we have yet reached this state of knowl- 
edge, and hence I tender these small experi- 
ments and suggestions with the object of elicit- 
ing information on the point. Rapid bromide 
printing, both for small work and enlargements, 
would, I think, be more popular than it is, if a 
ready means of toning the pictures, according 
to individual tastes, was forthcoming. Both 
platinotype and kallitype allow of some variety 
of tone, while alpha paper has most unique 
properties in this regard. The rapid bromide 
process, almost alone among modern printing 
processes, does not permit of a variety of tone 
being readily obtained.” 

The idea was suggested to me in England, 
and it is a good one, before putting valuable 
negatives into print, to make*a transparency 
for the purpose of reproduction should accident 
befall the negative. An ordinary dry plate may 
be used for the purpose, but the carbon process 
gives the best results. 

There seems every prospect of the stereoscope 
and stereoscopic photography coming again 
into favor. A good stereoscdpic transparency, 
seen with the aid ofa properly constructed 
stereoscope, gives the most perfect reproduction 
of nature in monochrome’ hat it is possible to 
conceive. CatTHarinf WEED Barnes. 


Mr. CLEMENT E. Stretton, C. E., of Leicester, 
has just sent off to the Chicago Exhibition 
160 photographs of English locomotives—from 
Trevethick’s engine of 1803 to the latest en- 
gines of the present day. 
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THE requisites for contact printing are a 
steady light, that can always be easily ar- 
ranged to the same size and intensity (a gas 
flame is probably the most convenient, but I 
prefer a kerosene lamp with an inch and a half 
wick, the trimming of which I always see to 
myself); a piece of finely ground glass, atleast as 
large as the printing frame ; a printing frame ; 
and, if the operator cannot pretty accurately 
count seconds, a musket ball or any suitable 
‘“bob” tied to the end of a string thirty-nine 
and a half inches long, so as to swing seconds. 
This, of course, should be suspended so as to 
swing within the range of the operator’s eye. 
The lamp should stand on a marked place on 
the work-table, and at such a height that the 
flame will be level with the center of the print- 
ing frame standing on edge. The table should 
be marked, say, withsix lines, beginning at six 
inches from the ground glass placed before the 
lamp, and at distances of six inches from each 
other, so that exposure may be made at any 
known distance from six to thirty-six inches 
from the light. It is convenient to have a red, 
or pretty deep orange, hood to place over the 
lamp during the placing of the plate in the 
printing frame and while developing. 

In proceeding to make a transparency the 
negative is placed in the framein the ordinary 
way, and the slide-plate laid, face down, on it ; 
if a small negative, in the center; if larger than 
the plate, on that part that will yield the best 
composition. Set the frame on edge at the 
proper distance from the light, set the pendulum 
swinging, remove the hood, and give the neces- 
sary exposure. All this is sufficiently clear but 
for the two uncertainties involved: the distance 
from the light and the length of exposure ; and 
to failure in hitting those just right, and, perhaps, 
also the fact that the ground glass has generally 
been omitted, is to be attributed most of the fail- 
ures in contact printing. With some negativesa 
distance of six inches from the light may be best, 
while others will only yield the highest class of 
picture at thirty-six inches. The proper under- 
standing of this comes only through practice 
and careful observation ; but it may be taken for 
granted that the denser and harder the negative 
the nearer to the light it should be, and the 
weaker and fuller of delicate gradation the 
farther from the light. Much instruction may 
be derived from a single experiment in this 
direction. Take anegative, say, on the thinnest 
side and pretty full of detail, and after finding 
the proper exposure at a distance of a foot from 
the light, expose a plate for that time. Then 
expose another, at two feet from the light, four 
times as long. As the light diminishes in pro- 
portion to the square of the distance, the two 
exposures will have been exactly alike so far as 
quantity is concerned, but on careful develop- 
ment the results will be very different; the 
longer exposure to a lower intensity will have 
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arichness of detail altogether wanting in the 
other. 

The proper exposure of a lantern-slide plate 
is a most important thing, and the latitude is 
much less than with ordinary plates in making 
negatives. The tendency is to under, rather 
than over expose, arising no doubt from the 
common misstatement that the higher lights 
should be clear glass, and the fact that fogging 
is fatal. Much clear glass means absence of 
most of the most delicate detail, and a preva- 
lence of ‘‘summer snowiness” that makes a 
July landscape look like a December scene. 
Only the very highest light in the picture should 
be clear glass, and not even the deepest shadow 
should be altogether opaque. 

But contact printing is only available from 
negatives of small size, or from larger nega- 
tives small portions of which will give suitable 
pictures, and therefore copying in the camera 
must be had recourse to when a negative of 
large dimensions is to be reduced to lantern 
size. This is generally carried on by daylight, 
but may, in the following way, be as success- 
fully done, and with more certainty, as an even- 
ing amusement by artificial light. 

The necessary apparatus consists of a base- 
board the breadth of the length of the largest 
negative likely to be employed, and about three 
feet long, although the length will depend on 
the length*of the focus of the lens. On the 
sides and close to one end of this are fixed two 
upright pieces of wood, each the height of the 
largest negative, and about two inches broad, 
and containing two grooves, about an inch and 
a half apart, into one of which is placed the 
negative, or a ‘‘kit’” to carry a smaller size, 
and into the other a plate of finely ground glass. 
Any ordinary camera will do, but a 5x 4 or 7x5 
is most convenient ; but the lens should not ex- 
ceed six inches in length, and four and a half 
or five would be better. On the face of the 
baseboard should be two strips of wood as 
guides for the camera, so that it may slide be- 
tween them to and from the negative without 
displacement. 

The negative is —— in the groove next the 
camera, the ground glass in the outside groove 
and next the lamp. On the ground glassor 
focusing screen of the camera is a pencil-mark 
the exact size of a lantern-plate, and in the 
exact position the plate will occupy in the 
holder. 

Various methods of illumination have been 
adopted, and each is the best for him in whose 
hands it is most successful. A couple of bril- 
liant kerosene lamps and a reflector is that by 
which I have succeeded best. One lamp is placed 
at each side of the ground glass, and as close to 
it as possible, and between it and the ground 
glass there is a sheet of tin bent to asemicircle, 
the half of acylinderin fact, and standing as high 
as the top of the lamp chimney. Those serve 
the double purpose of reflectors and shields to 
prevent any direct rays from the lamp falling 
on the ground glass. The rays from the lamps 
thus arranged fall on a sheet of white cardboard 
placed parallel to and about six inches from the 
ground glass, and through which they are re- 
flected as from a brilliant white cloud, giving to 
the negative an equality of illumination equal 
toand more uniform than ordinary daylight 
from a clear sky. 

Jay SEE. 
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OUTDOOR PASTIMES FOR WOMEN. 


As the winter slips onward lovers of cold- 
weather sport seize every opportunity afforded 
for a jaunt outdoors while yet the frost king 
sways his power absolute ; for all too soon will 
come those soft, mild, enervating days of late 
winter time, when one’s heavy clothing becomes 
a burden and one’s overshoes feel like leaden 
weights. But in February the snow is still 
crisp and white, the ice still solid and glittering, 
the air still nipping and tingling with sugges- 
tions of zero and frost-bites in every gust and 
gale that blows; indeed, the valentine month 
is frequently the heyday of winter, when snows 
fall in myriad downy flakes, which the northern 
winds sweep into great billowy drifts. 

Many.and many a February day have I gone 
sleigh-driving between perpendicular banks of 
snow through which the roadway has been 
‘‘dug out” by the — path-master and his 
gang of sturdy men. Many a time have I 
driven mile upon mile through open fields with 
long desolate snake-fences ‘‘ let down” for the 
public benefit, as the narrow highway was im- 
passable, and blocked to the fence-tops, unblem- 
ished save perchance by the pear-shaped net- 
work of the footprints left by some solitary 
snowshoer, whose paradise of sport is the poor 
sleigh-driver’s bane. ‘ 

But the sleigh holds its own through drift or 
level, field or forest, and is undoubtedly the 
most popular winter pastime among all classes 
and conditions, ages and sexes, that have the 
means and the leisure to secure anything on 
runners, from the handsomely equipped, snug 
family sleigh to the tiny red wooden ‘* bob” 
that Johnny trails after him, holding the stiff, 
frozen rope with its half-dozen knots in his 
little mittened hand. Johnny calls around at 
back-doors on the block and ‘“ hurrahs” his 
chums over to the hill, where they slip and 
slide, trudging up and flying down through 
half the long moonlit night, while their elder 
sisters and brothers have assorted themselves 
into congenial pairs, and driven six miles out of 
town to the spacious, hospitable country house 
whose charming, whole-souled mistress is ‘ at 
home” to her young friends to-night, for the 
little note she sent to her fashionable city cousin 
read, ‘‘Come while the sleighing is good and 
the moon yet gracious.” 

The city folk need no second invitation. The 
season may have been thronged with balls and 
parties, hops and ‘‘athomes,” but what can equal 
Cousin Dolly’s big, warm country house, with 
its doors ever open, its larder ever overflowing, 
its mistress ever beaming, and almost as ready 
to liven up her all too quiet life in winter by 
giving a good old-fashioned sleigh-drive and 
dance as the happily favored guests are to 
crowd her spacious parlors and partake of real 
old-time merriment? And somehow or other 
the country party yields twice as much fun and 
enjoyment as its city rival. 

All the girls go in ‘‘ afternoon gowns.” Even- 
ing dress is out of the question with a six-mile 
drive before you and the doubling of it after the 
dance ; so the girls wrap up sensibly, and the 
boys sport morning dress, buttoned into im- 
mense ulsters, and with fur caps pulled well 
over their ears, tuck themselves (usually pair by 
pair, with a liberal-minded chaperon in the rear 
sleigh, who is too pleased at being alone with 
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her six months’ husband to be very severe with 
the young folks) into nobby little cutters, while 
horses impatient in the cold and imbued with 
ambition strive to outdo each other, and ma- 
liciously attempt to keep every atom of the 
driver’s attention upon themselves. 

What a jolly drive it is; how cozy and warm 
the thick fur robes are; how fresh and brisk the 
clear air; how laughter-loving the rollicking, 
jovial sleigh-bells!| There are few outdoor 
sports that can boast a merry accompaniment 
of music such as this. The dip of the canoeist’s 
paddle may be sweetly lulling to his sun-warmed 
senses ; the purl of waters athwart the keel, the 
idle flapping of a weary sail may be dear and 
indescribably fascinating to the yachtsman ; the 
clang and skirl of the skater’s steel as it engraves 
the frozen river may set his blood afire to his 
very finger-tips: but what are these indefinite 
euphonies to the merry lass whose heart throbs 
the faster and whose eyes learn their sparkle 
from the very brilliancy of sound that leaps 
from the jocular lips of the sleigh-bell? There 
is something genial, convivial away down in 
the throat of the restless silver bell that defies 
rivalry, and the very good humor of the music 
that rings across the frozen fields reflects itself 
in the gay party of merry-makers as each trap 
follows its predecessor up the long leafless 
avenue, and pulls up before the huge front-door, 
which is thrown wide, while a stream of yellow 
light and puffs of warm air creep out to greet 
the chattering, rollicking, bundled-up maidens, 
who are literally lifted out from under the robes 
and who scramble up the steps with laughter 
and gay greetings, and whose outside wraps are 
unwound instantly by Dolly and her husband, 
while the hall stove glares redder and hotter 
every minute, its grateful warmth tempered for 
the moment by the fresh cold rush of air brought 
in by the girls and boys, whose furs have be- 
come too familiar with six miles of breeze and a 
shy mercury toretain much warmth of their own. 

It is an hour before they leave the supper 
table, which does not groan under its weight of 
— things to the extent that it did when they 

tst sat thereat. Then sume one plays a waltz 
—a sparkling, delicious, alluring waltz—and in 
two minutes couple after couple are wheeling 
away through the halls and parlors ; the music 
quickens, the dancers swirl faster and faster, 
until the waltz becomes a gailop, the gallop a 
madness which ends in a noisy clamor from 
everybody for the impish pianist to cease. 

And sothe night wears on, until the chaperon 
calls for a “ good old-fashioned Virginia reel.” 
The music strikes up, the boys scramble for 
partners, the laughter rises higher and higher, 
the little shoes click across the floors, faster and 
wilder the dancing, until in utter fatigue and 
breathlessness they stop their twirling in and 
out, just as the sleighs are announced, and the 
chaperon says good-night. Into wraps and rugs 
once more, and ‘‘Good-night, good-night !” they 
call. Some one says as they leave the great 
illuminated house, ‘‘ Three cheers for Mrs. 
Dolly!” The boys shout three times three ; then 
the fast-dying moon wakes up to listen to an 
uproarious rendition of ‘ For she’s a jolly good 
fellow,” the horses start, the lads say ‘‘ G’long 
now,” the lassies crouch down in their furs, and 
Dolly at the door hears the music of laughter, 
and rollicking sleigh-bells dying slowly, faintly 
sweetly in the distance. E, PAULINE JOHNSON. 
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TuHEsE February nights present a whirl of 
possible entertainments—of claw -hammered 
stateliness, or limpness (?) , as we may happen to 
be in salon, theater or club. There are routs to 
attend and many things to see ; but somehow the 
purest pleasure seems to be found in what a fe- 
male interested in my career is pleased to dub 
‘‘thateternalden!” ’Tis aden, sure enough, and 
would that it might be eternal; for I find a deal of 
comfort in its somewhat limited space—possibly 
more solid comfort than my real eternal den 
will be blessed with. On its walls is a gener- 
ous supply of what the average female tongue 
terms ‘‘ truck “—odds and ends tacked and hung 
here and there at random, precisely as most 
men love to havethem. Truck, indeed! Nay, 
nay, Pauline! Those panels of dead game are 
gems; those carelessly bunched plumes and 
wings and that ornamental arrangement of 
flies and tackle have more true power and ex- 
ercise a better influence upon the lord of the 
den than do the masterpieces of that wonderful 
parlor of yours downstairs. That hat-box where- 
in reposeth the dreaded, burnished tile, and the 
hooks which hold the equally dreaded claw-ham- 
mer and etceteras, may be dear to the feminine 
heart, but they bring no joy to the he-bear of 
the den. Rather will he turn to the shabby vel- 
veteen for lounging comfort and to the much- 
stained cords and canvas for pleasant memo- 
ries. A smirch of white powder on the right 
breast of the claw-hammer, a grime of black on 
the canvas or corduroy—which tells the sweet- 
er story, which is viewed with greater pleasure, 
which will be remembered longer? Both may 
have been obtained in the pursuit of ducks, 
and, peradventure, if madam’s zeroed optics 
chanced to spy the tell-tale white mark, it would 
be memorable ; but I know which coat I’d sooner 
don and which game I’d sooner chase. 

To sit in that same den when the snowy blast 
whines at shutter and eaves, to see the golden 
glint from a goblet of good grog tremble upon 
the polished oak, to grip the tooth-worn amber 
of the seasoned brier, to handle the scented 
pouch made from the black-webbed foot of a 
Toyal swan, to plank two shabbily slippered feet 
upon the white hide of a mountain goat, and to 
lounge in a somewhat rusty but mightily com- 
fortable easy-chair, feeling meanwhile that the 
world and its fusses and follies can go to thun- 
der till to-morrow, is zo¢ bad medicine! 

From under the sofa a shine of brass tells 
where the gun-case hides ; in a corner a lon 
canvas shape proves that the old rod is safe, an 
from the walls, from antler, head, wing, foot 
and feather, float witching memories of shad- 
owed wood and tangled copse, of rushing tor- 
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rent and crashing billow, of driving storm 
and wind-whipped leagues of marsh, till, like 
the opium wretch, one sees glorious visions 
which thrill the soul, but purer than picture 
conjured by poisoned pipe, they linger long 
and leave no evil trace. Small wonder that 
honest Nimrod loves his den and hates to be 
dragged forth to puzzle over false scents and 
tangled trails of social proprieties! Yet go he 
must in measure fair, for madam’s taste trends 
thitherward, and true knight of rod and gun 
was never wholly selfish. He may insist upon 
returning early, and once the den is reached, 
skin himself quicker than his practiced fingers 
could skin a rabbit, and flop into the easy-chair 
for just one pipe and grog. He may drop 
ashes upon his snowy shirt-front, and fling his 
coat to wrinkle unnoticed; but if madam is 
wise in her generation she will not upbraid—for 
he has been out with her for her pleasure alone 
and has made, perhaps, a greater concession 
than she guesses; for he’d sooner be in his den 
than in any other place in the world, save in 
the spots whee he won the trophies, or ¢rzck, 
upon the walls. 

This month is not prolific of sport with the 
gun at many points north of the frost-line. 
Southward on sodden beaches, and farther south 
on broad bayou, on lone rice-field, sedge and 
marsh, the guns are busy among the migrants 
that lately fled the frozen north in vain quest 
for a few months of rest and safety. About all 
we northern sportsmen can do afield is to kick 
up a rabbit here and there in sections where the 
law allows, or stand in foot-chilling snow wait- 
ing for the flute-tongued beagles to harass the 
cotton-tail to an inglorious doom. Or, those of 
us who care to face the traps, can tumble the 
‘‘ driver” or shatter the artificial target, in com- 
pany with a crew of whole-souled, hearty fel- 
lows who are ready to shoot a race in friendly 
rivalry for oysters, cup or sweep with any good 
man and true who cares to fling down the 
gauntlet. 

Fishing, proper, must bide the coming of the 
spring ; but those who can find pleasure in the 
sport without its best accessories of dainty rod 
and whizzing reel need not despair. Warm-clad 
and with sea-legs in shape, one can thrash sea- 
ward over icy billows in stout craft manned by 
hairy, iron men who wrest their livelihood from 
old Ocean’s depths in defiance of wintry blasts ; 
or, upon the frozen breast of northern lake one 
can lurk in the warm gloom of snug fish-house 
and spear huge muscallonge and kindred giants 
lured by a minnow mockery to the aperture in 
the strong ice-floor. There is a peculiar fas- 
cination about this sport which keeps onc inter- 
ested for hours, e’en though never a good fish be 
lured within striking distance. Perhaps ’tis the 
mystery of the darkened house and the strange 
light shimmering through the crystal floor, or 
the vague glimpses obtained of life in shadowy 
depths, that charms one ; for charm it does. 

And then the “ tip-ups ”—what better fun on 
shining winter day than watching from cheery 
cabin the wooden index fingers above where the 
lines pass through the ice to soundless depths 
below, and rushing forth toslip and slide in mad 
haste over the treacherous surface, to cheer and 
whoop in healthful fun and drag forth line and 
goodly captive when the wooden sentinels have 
said in their wooden way—‘‘ He biteth ?” 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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Bench Shows. 

Jan. 25, 26, 27and 28—Northern Ohio Poultry, Pet Stock 
and Kennel Association’s inaugural 
bench show Akron, O. 

Feb. 7, 8,9 and 1o—Chicago Kennel Club’s inaugural 
bench show, Chicago. 

Feb. 21 to 24—Westminster Kennel Club’s seventeenth 
annual bench show, New York. 

Feb. 28, Mch. 1 to 3—Chesapeake Bay Dog Club’s bench 
show, Baltimore, Md. 

Feb. 28, Mch. 1, 2and 3—Keystone Kennel Club’s bench 
show, Philadelphia. 

March 7, 8,g and tro—Maryland Kennel Club’s bench 
show, Baltimore, Md. 

March 14, 15,16 and 17—Washington City Kennel Club’s 
show, Washington, D. C. 

March 21, 22, 23 and 24—Elmira Kennel Club’s first an- 
nual bench show, Elmira, N. Y. 

March 21, 22, 23 and 24—City of the Straits Kennel 
Club’s show, Detroit, Mich. 

April 4 to 7—New England Kennel Club’s bench show, 
Boston. 

May 3 to 6--Pacific Kennel Club’s bench show, San 
Francisco. 

June 13 to 17—World’s Columbian Exposition bench 
show, Chicago. 

June 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17—World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion bench show, Chicago. Entries 
close May 20. Address W. J. Buchanan, 
Chief Dept. of Agriculture, Chicago. 

Sept. 7 to 1o—Hamilton Kennel Club’s second annual 
bench show, Hamilton, Can. 

Field Trials. 

Jan. 9 and 1o—Bexar Field Trial Club’s third annual 
trials, San Antonio, Tex. 

Jan. 16—Pacific Coast Field Trial Club’s tenth annual 
trials, Bakersville, Cal. 

Feb. 6—Southern Field Trial Club’s fifth annual trials, 
New Albany, Miss. 

Feb. 13—United States Field Trial Club’s trials, New 
Albany, Miss. 

Sept. 4—Northwestern Field Trial Club’s second an- 
nual trials, Morris, Manitoba. 

Nov. 15—American Field Trial Club’s second annual 


trials, 
Nov. an Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, 
vy. C. 


Not long ago I had something to say on the 
subject of keeping a dog in the limited accom- 
modation which generally rules in crowded 
cities, and I endeavored to point out the evil of 
the far too common practice of caging a large 
dog in cramped quarters as though the unfor- 
tunate animal were nothing better than a wild 
beast. Apparently, what was then presented 
struck the right chord where several readers 
are concerned, and they shortly wrote me on the 
subject. No fault was found with the case as 
made out ; in fact the writers seemed to thor- 
oughly appreciate the truth as laid before them, 
but they also requested that a little more light 
be thrown upon the subject of which is the best 
kind of dog to be kept, when a dog of some 
kind zs to be kept and the accommodation is of 
necessity restricted. 

Now, that is not such an easy question to 
answer to the satisfaction of good people pos- 
sessing marked yet varying tastes in matters 
canine. Ofa surety, where the dog is concerned, 
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one man's meat is another man’s poison, and 
he who fancies any particular breed, knows 
right well that his choice is the finest kind of 
dog on earth, and he will have none other. 

We wiil leave the mere “toys” out of the 
question altogether; the lady of the house can 
attend to them and will have one, or more, or 
none at all, according to her notion of what 
should be. Presumably, when a man decides 
that a dog must be kept, there is a certain 
amount of use for the animal, and that use is 
generally asa watch and guard to alarm the 
family in case undesirable visitors trespass upon 
the premises on evil bent. 

Now, to my notion, the ideal small house 
dog for just such work is a specimen of one or 
other of the breeds of terriers. Sharp, alert, 
sensible as most and keen-nosed as any dogs, 
a good terrier is the dog for the position. What 
is wanted in a watch-dog is not so much a 
fierce, relentless biter, strong enough to seri- 
ously injure or possibly to kill a human being 
(maybe, undercertain circumstances, the wrong 
person), but rather a sharp-voiced, suspicious 
dog that willlift its voice and let itself be heard 
in the land upon the slightest provocation. 
Such a dog will neither be coaxed nor shut up 
by astranger unless it be killed, but will raise 
a din that will wake the heaviest sleeper, and 
will keep up the row persistently until its mas- 
ter or some one it has perfect confidence in ap- 
pears on the scene and orders the guardian to 
hold its peace. 

These qualities are characteristic of all good 
terriers, and the little chapsare also thoroughly 
game, and will not infrequently bite sharply if 
a stranger takes too many liberties. They are 
also capital vermin-killers, and, while life in a 
city affords them few opportunities to display 
their powers, they make the merriest of com- 
panions during a holiday in the country or for 
a cruise or camping outing. In the woods and 
fields, and about water, they are in their ele- 
ment and ever busy trailing some sort of 
quarry. Woodchuck, squirrel, rat, field-mouse, 
all are game for the hardy, spiny little terrier ; 
for he is never so happy as when shaking the 
life out of some prey and cheerfully taking his 
share of what punishment may be necessary. 
As a rule terriers are healthy and easy to keep 
in prime condition, for their restless natures 
will cause them to take plenty of exercise, even 
within the limited confines of a city house and 
yard. With all their other desirable accom- 
plishments, they are remarkably clever at learn- 
ing tricks, and possess yet another advantage, 
best described in the words of the old dealer: 
‘*Clean in the ’ouse, sweet as a nut, an’ won- 
derful tricky.” Damon. 


AN article well worthy of the careful atten- 
tion of dog and poultry fanciers is ‘‘ Pepsinated 
Puppy Meal,” manufactured by the Spratts 
Patent Co. (America), Limited. Thorough tests 
by prominent breeders have demonstrated the 
great value of the meal as a healthful food and 
reliable producer of strong bone and muscle. It 
is further claimed for the meal that puppies 
will take to it at once, and that it also materially 
shortens the nursing period—an advantage 
breeders will not be slow to appreciate. One 
well-known breeder says: ‘‘I am fully con- 
fident that there need be no such mortality 
among the weaker pups of a litter if this meal is 
used.” 





LOFT. 


TuE Board of Appeal of the American Rules 
had its meeting in Pawtucket, but left Missy’s 
case where it found it. Henry Wagner, of 
Boston, was not present, and as a full board is 
necessary to action, the matter was referred to 
the meeting of the council called for New Bed- 
ford, in connection with the Southern Massa- 
chusetts Pet Stock Show, January 2ist. 

Other work for the council will be to award 
the prizes in the open-to-all journeys for record 
of the past season and to consider proposed 
changes in the rules for record flying. All who 
have flown their birds during the past season 
are members of the council, a year’s experience 
as owner under the rules being necessary to 
membership. 

The prizes for this year’s flying will be for 
general and sectional work over land, and for 
the best work of several named kinds from off 
the water. Those for general work will be for 
breaks in the national series for distance, those 
for sectional flying for breaks in the records to 
State lofts. 

Pennsylvania was the first to offer prizes for 
home work, and the interest that followed the 
competition has led to the request for formulat- 
ing the work by air-line to the lofts of other 
States, and that prizes be offered either for the 
best work by a State’s birds through a season 
or for changed figures in the existing record. 

When the last season opened, Pennsylvania 
birds held only three of the sixteen honors of 
the champion series. At its close they are in 
five places, and to one of the three they have 
given changed figures, thus virtually winning 
three places. The pace as set for those that 
come after is: 

For too miles—in 133 minutes; average speed, 
1,332 yards per minute. From Coshocton, O., 
to Pittsburg. By Springfield Belle, of W. H. 
Hillebrecht, Jr., June 5, 1892. 

200 miles—212 miles in 291.5 minutes ; 
age speed, 1,277 yards. From Barboursville, 
Va., to Chestnut Hill. By Washington, of John 
R. Hunsberger, July 9, 1892. 

300 miles—309 miles in 403 minutes ; average 
speed, 1,352 yards. From Springfield, Ind., to 
Pittsburg, breaking the champion record of 
1,327 yards, made to Philadelphia by the A. H. 
Craige team in 1887. By Springfield Belle and 
Daysey, of W. H. Hillebrecht, Jr., June 20, 
1892. 

400 miles—388 miles in 583 minutes ; average 
speed, 1,170 yards. From High Point, N.C., 
to Philadelphia. By Nelson, of F. Senderling, 
June 12th. 

425 miles—428 miles in 511 minutes ; average 
speed, 1,476 yards per minute. From Concord, 
N. C., to Philadelphia, breaking the record for 
best speed to an American loft, made in 1883. 
By Eagle Bill and Pickwick, of John Blood, 
June 15, 1889. 

500 miles—495 miles in 722 minutes ; average 
speed, 1,206.7 yards. From Vandalia, Ill., to 
Pittsburg, breaking the champion record of 
Queen and McGrew of 505 miles in 1,127 yards 
per minute, made in 1886. By Springfield Belle 
and Daysey, of W. H. Hillebrecht, Jr., June 27, 
1892. 

525 miles—535 miles, 8 A. M. next day. 
Greenfield, S. C., to Philadelphia. 


aver- 


From 
By Volun- 


teer, of James McGaughey, July 4, 1888. 
540 miles—before noon next day. 


From Eas- 
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ley, S. C., to Philadelphia. By Baby Conover, 
of Louis Mehler, June 27, 1892. 

From W ashington—126%4 miles in 187.5 min- 
utes ; average speed, 1,192 yards. By Wash- 
ington, of J. R. Hunsberger, June 28, 1892. 

Greatest distance, 950 miles. From Pensacola 
to Philadelphia. By Red Whizzer, of R. L. 
Hayes. ‘Time, 12 days; July, 1885. 

Greatest aggregate distance through a season, 
1,648 miles. To the W. H. Hillebrecht loft, 
Pittsburg, June 5, July 21, 1892. 

Best average speed in three flies, 1,296 yards; 
in four, 1,256 yards, by Springfield Belle, of W. 
i. Hillebrecht, Jr., Pittsburg. 

The past year was the first for series flying 
to W ashington, D. C., lofts; but what might 
have been a most brilliant score was spoiled by 
bad weather on named race dates. ‘The birds 
not being regularly watched for, it was only by 
rare good luck that any were timed. ‘The best 
time made was in the 325 miles’ journey by 
Lewis Turner’s Noonday, winning the honors 
for speed to the District. ‘The most serious loss 
of the season’s flying was in the final race of 
this series. The entry was thirty-two birds ; 
the start from Atlanta, Ga., after a wait of over 
three weeks for good weather. Only four of 
the birds were ever reported. 

A year ago Belgian flyers were at their wits’ 
end to know how they could punish France for 
its unneighborly conduct in levying a tax upon 
birds sent for liberating upon F rench territor v, 
and club after club declared it would disband 
and maka pie of its birds rather than submit to 
the extortion. Germany gave another course 
which seemed to be all that could be desired 
and more, until just when the work became in- 
teresting and good sport seemed assured, there 
was a block at Alsace-Lorraine, the cars carry- 
ing the hampers of pigeons being stopped at the 
boundary. This meant accept the terms of the 
French ministry or abandon the sport, and to 
accept became the word, and the course for this 
year seemed clear. But this tax, it seems, was 
only the beginning, as there is now to be levied 
in addition a countermarking fee for the benefit 
of the French treasury, and, bad as this is, the 

3elgians find it a deeper source for worriment 
that they may not be permitted to pay it; that 
in the event of a disturbance within French bor- 
ders, whether it be a family or neighborhood 
quarrel, pigeons will not be permitted to pass the 
frontier either one way or the other, and this 
means the limiting of the sport to short-distance 
journeys, and for those who find the income for 
the year in playing the pigeon races during the 
season, either achange of method ora change of 
business. E. S. STarr. 

Ir is opportune at this season to call the atten- 
tion of fanciers to the too extensive schedule 
provided at our pigeon shows. We referred, in 
our report of last year’s New York show, to the 
fact that some classes were so poorly repre- 
sented that there were not more than two or 
three entries in a class. The committee of 
these shows might save themselves considerable 
expense and make competition much keener by 
condensing their schedule. 

Last year there were over three hundred 
classes at ihe New Yorkshow,whilst at the great 
shows in England the whole of the classes do not 
number two hundred. A condensation of classes 
would stir up more interest among exhibitors. 
There is no honor in winning ina class of three. 




















AMERICAN breeders continue to give evidence 
of their determination to get hold of the best 
available stock. Mr. James R. Keene bought 
ten mares, which are not only grandly bred, but 
fine individuals, at the Newmarket December 
sales, at an average cost of somewhat over 
$5,000 apiece. Messrs. Stephen Sanford & 
Sons bought three and W. Macdonough four. 
There was an infinitely larger importation of 
high-class English thoroughbred stock during 
last year than ever before, and, in addition, 
Australia contributed some few good ones, in- 
cluding that very good race-horse Maxim, who 
is now located at Mr. J. B. Haggin’s Rancho 
del Paso, Cal. The acquisition of Ormonde 
by the young Western millionaire, W. O’B. 
Macdonouzh, was, of course, the ‘‘ star” feature 
of the year in this line. 

The immense earning capacity of the race- 
horse in these days of rich stakes has naturally 
had its effect on the prices that breeders and 
owners are willing to pay for stock, and that 
a St. Blaise should fetch $100,000, or an Or- 
monde $150,000, is nothing wonderful. But 
even the most ardent admirer of the hackney 
must have been surprised to hear of a stallion 
of this breed changing hands for 5,000 sover- 
cigns. This was the famous English horse, 
Danegelt, sire of imp. Matchless of Londes- 
boro, etc.; and Mr. Walter Gilbey secured him 
for the Elsenham stud, where so “many famous 
heavy draught prize-winners have been bred. 
Still the price can scarcely be deemed fictitious, 
for the best hackney stock have been com- 
manding figures that make a successful stallion 
immensely valuable property. 

It is said that William J. Thompson will 
construct a race-course of superior dimensions 
and accommodations near Philadelphia. There 
are plenty of lovers of racing in the City of 
Brotherly Love, but it is to be doubted whether 
any race-course with which the Gloucester 
contingent are mixed up can command the 
support of the right element of society. 

No sensible man in the slightest degree con- 
versant with the subject can of course doubt 
that the great amount of winter racing now go- 
ing on in this country is doing anything else 
but seriously damaging the best interests of 
the sport ; but few realize what miserable affairs 
half these winter meetings are. Perhaps this 
is best demonstrated by the prices that some of 
the so-called race-horses fetch. A certain mis- 
erable ‘*‘ quad” who, under the designation of 
the Rosemary Murray gelding, used to eke out 
a miserable existence at the minor race-courses 
round New York, and was later dubbed ‘‘ Coffee 
Cake,” was sold for $110 in December, and yet, 
before the month was out, had won a race at 
East St. Louis. Another animal was sold at 
the same place for $105, being described at the 
time as ‘sound and ready to race.” At San 


Francisco a two-year-old, purchased for $65, 
won two $400 purses within a few days, while in 
a selling event at North Bergen the horses that 
occupied the first four positions at the finish 
were entered to be sold for $100 each. 


Of 
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course, this last instance does not necessarily 
mean that their owners would have parted 
with them for any such figure. For example, 
the mare, Ma Belle, was entered to be sold for 
$1,100 one day, and after she had won, her own- 
er would not let her go, though she was bid 
up to $3,500; but then she is one of the very 
cream of the winter track division. 

Mr. Henry Stull, whose work in the pages 
of OutinGc has been so much admired, has 
been very busy this winter and has turned out 
some excellent paintings. For the Coney 
Island Jockey Club he has painted a magnifi- 
cent picture of Tammany, presented by his 
owner, Mr. Marcus Daly. For Dr. Gideon L. 
Knapp he has depicted Sir Walter winning the 
Great American and Great Eclipse stakes. 
Among other paintings are excellent likenesses 
of the great three-year-olds Don Alonzo and 
Sir Francis. 

The racing situation in Chicago has again 
become very strained. So long as the antag- 
onistic parties, represented on the one side by 
Ed. Corrigan, the fighting ‘‘ Master of Haw- 
thorne,” and on the other by those known as 
the Garfield Park clique, exist, matters are not 
likely to improve. Meanwhile the whole wel- 
fare of racing around Chicago is endangered, 
and trouble is threatened for the superb meet- 
ing with which the Washington Park Club 
propose to celebrate Exposition year. It is im- 
possible to say what may happen even by the 
time these lines appear in print, but it is to be 
hoped that there will be no repetition of the 
scenes that marked the closing of Garfield Park, 
and that the Washington Park Club, which is 
the premier racing association of the West, will 
not be molested. 

Officials of the various race-courses that have 
been in operation during the winter months, 
have played havoc with sundry owners, train- 
ers and jockeys ‘‘ of the baser sort.” Sentences 
of suspension and ruling off have been as 
‘* thick as leaves in Vallombrosa,” and many a 
horseman of more or less shady reputation can 
exclaim with Othello that his ‘‘ occupation’s 
gone.” Down at New Orleans in particular, 
where the Board of Control’s two senior judges, 
Col. R. W. Simmons and Clarence McDowell, 
are occupying the stand, summary justice has 
been meted out with great frequency. The 
outlawed ones, however, have not among their 
number any person whose absence is likely to 
be a serious facia ol to the American turf. 

The Washington Park Club, of Chicago, are 
constructing a new T. Y. C. Owing to the 
small size oF their grounds, situated, as they are, 
in the midst of the city, three furlongs of abso- 
lutely straight running will be the utmost ob- 
tainable. 

Baron de Schickler headed the list of French 
winning owners for last year, with $130,500. 
The total amount of money run for, on the flat, 
in France was, including added and entrance 
money, $1,225,000. 

St. Simon’s sons and daughters put him far 
ahead of his rivals among the sires of winning 
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horses on the English turf. 
the flat-racing season they won no less than 
£56,085, the next horse being Ben d’Or, with 
£17,684. St. Simon’s record has been only 
once beaten, viz., by Stockwell, when the 
‘‘emperor of stallions” was in his prime, he 
that year being the sire of the first, second and 
third horses in the Derby. 

An effort will be made to train Long- 
street again, and he has in consequence been 
nominated for the most important all-aged 
events. The success of the experiment is, 
however, more than doubtful. The same 
will be done with La ‘Tosca; but so little 
hope is entertained that this grand mare 
will stand a preparation, that she will pre- 
viously be bred, in order not to lose a season 
from her if she breaks down. 

It looks as if two of the most important recruits 
to the ranks of owners in the coming season 
will hail from California, viz., C. L. Fair and 
W. O’B. Macdonough. Mr. Oliver H. P. Bel- 
mont will, however, have a few horses in train- 
ing and race them in the combination of *‘ scar- 
let and maroon” that his father made famous 
and popular, Judge Monson, the old friend 
and executor of D. D. Withers, will be respon- 
sible for a few bred at Brookdale. He, how- 
ever, is no recruit, but a veteran, though his 
colors hi ave not been seen out in many years. 
Mr. E. C. Potter, who races under the zom de 
course of ** Mr. Madison, 
erably larger string than last year. 

The veteran jockey, William Hayward, will 
ride again this year for the Barridge Brothers. 
It will be his twenty-seventh season in this 
country ; but though his son has grown up and 
got beyond a feasible riding weight, Hayward 
rode as low as 111 pounds last year, grand- 
father though he is. What is more, he can do 
just as g 


Up to the end of 


rood work in the saddle as ever, and in 
long-distance races can ‘ride rings around” 
the youngsters. 

There appears to be something in the climate 
of California which does not favor the growth 
of racing, although so large a proportion of our 
best race-horses come from there in these days. 
The Blood Horse Association, which has been 
the leading turf organization of the Pacific 
Slope, has been having a career at best fitful 
and intermittent, and the meeting which closed 
January 2d did but little to encourage those who 
hope to see the “‘ sport of kings ” put on a satis- 
factory basis in the Golden State. The fact of 
the matter is that the best element of society 
and the leading lights among California horse- 
men give the association but little or no sup- 
port. It has, moreover, acquired an unsavory 
reputation, whether deservedly or not, and if 
racing is to flourish at all inthe State, an 
eg new organization is needed and the 
B. H. A. will be best out of existence. There 
a Sa rumors current that such was to be 
the case, and a new association with such men 
behind it as J. B. Haggin, C. L. Fair, Senator 
Leland Stanford, W. O’B. Macdonough, J. G. 
Follansbee, L. U. Shippee, etc., was to be 
formed, but so far they lack confirmation. It is 
not the first time they have been heard, and 
naturally there is considerable hesitation in 
accepting them. 

Christmas produced an epidemic of present- 
ations to racing officials in the metropolitan 
vicinity. Secretaries, starters and racing offi- 


” will have a consid- 


cials received gifts ranging up to the $1,750 
silver service which the North Bergen owners 
presented to Starter Caldwell. Those cyni- 
cally inclined may have noted that only certain 
owners were in the position to subscribe, and 
wondered whether there was any expectation 
of a gud pro quo in the matter. The poor 
owners, who have all they can do to pay their 
feed bills, might have something to say on the 
subject. 

The Victoria Racing Club is the premier in- 
stitution of its kind in Australia, but the late: 
returns show that things have not gone well 
financially with it. At its recent ‘ Spring” 
meeting, held last November, the weather was 
execrable, and on the principal day, when the 
Melbourne Cup was run for, the rain came down 
in torrents. This state of affairs would of 
course account for this particular meeting not 
being satisfactory from a pecuniary point of 
view, but recent years have also shown a steady 
decrease. The maximum of prosperity was 
reached when, in 1888, the net profits on the 
Spring meeting were £25,355,and since there 
has been a steady decrease. In 1889 the 
amount realized fell to £17,851; in 1890, to 
412,177; in 1891, to £8,770 ; ‘andif the meeting 
held last November shows a profit of two 
thousand sovereigns, it will have done all that 
was expected of it. This state of affairs is 
particularly serious, for the club has always 
relied on the Spring meeting to compensate for 
the invariable loss on the other fixtures. De- 


ceived by the excessive prosperity of other 
years, the management have been too liberal, 
anda policy of retrenchment is apparently in- 


evitable. The huge sum of £10,000, which has 
been added to the Melbourne Cup, will prob- 
ably be reduced among other things, and the 
general sentiment is in favor of this. The sum 
is thought excessive and, as has been the case 
with enormously valuable stakes in other 
countries, not to have conduced to the real 
benefit of the turf. The V. R. C.’s experience 
is worthy of the attention of managers of 
racing associations in this country. 

The Board of Control passed a resolution, at 
their meeting held December 29th, that will sure- 
ly prove most beneficial to the American turf. 
Heretofore there has been an extraordinary 
laxity in the matter of registering thorough- 
bred horses in the Stud Book, and some of our 
most prominent breeders—men who should 
have been wiser in their generation—have ne- 
glected to register the produce of their brood- 
mares for years. This state of affairs has been 
highly detrimental. Not only has it opened 
the door for unlimited fraud, making the paths 
of such individuals as deal in ‘‘ ringers ” easy 
and pleasant, but has led to endless confu- 
sion, worry and annoyance for racing officials, 
writers, etc. Under the board’s resolution it 
becomes obligatory to comply to the full with 
Rules 24 and 30 of the Rules of Racing which 
bear upon this point, and in addition horses 
foaled in the United States must be registered 
by July 15th of each year, while foreign-bred 
horses must be registered within a reasonable 
time after their arrival in this country. Legis- 
lation on this point has been necessary for a 
long time, and even the bitterest opponents of 
the Board of Control cannot deny that the ac- 
tion taken was most ae te, coming, as it 
does, on the threshold of another foaling season. 
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